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Pharmacist’‘s Mate Thomas A. Moore (right) and George 
Platter on whom he operated aboard submarine. 


“Operation Successtul” 


By telephone to the New Yorx Times 
Reprinted here by special permission 


PEARL HARBOR, Feb. 12 (Delayed)—Young George 
Platter of Buffalo cared little for the depth charges that 
nearly knocked him out of his bunk aboard a submarine 
in Japanese controlled waters one recent morning. Only 
21, he had just undergone an emergency operation for 
appendicitis performed on him by First Class Pharma- 
cist’s Mate Thomas A. Moore of Chino Valley, Ariz., 
who is but a year older than his patient. 

This was the second such operation successfully per- 
formed aboard a submarine submerged in enemy waters 
of the Pacific and it illustrated again that the youths 
trained by the Navy can do things that experts might 
consider impossible. A Navy physician at Pearl Harbor 
was highly impressed when Moore showed him his 
patient. 

*“Doctor” Moore and his patient have a joint inter- 
view here today with their submarine’s executive officer, 
Lieut. Commander Rey M. Davenport, of Kansas City, 
Kans., and Los Angeles, helping out. S 

The Silversides was in dangerous waters when Platter 


developed a high fever and the usual symptoms of ap- ' 


pendicitis. It was evening ‘when Moore decided he 
would have to operate. 

“I have had about two years and four months of 
preparation for this in the general courses the Navy 


VICTORY STORY OF THE WEEK 


By Robert Trumbull 


gives its pharmacists and I had seen 
maybe 2,000 appendectomies _ per. 
formed at the San Diego Navy Hos. 
pital where I had been assigned to 
the operating room,” Moore said. “So 
I wasn’t entirely in the dark. 

“When I told the skipper (Lieut. 
Commander Creed Burlingame of 
Louisville, Ky.) that I proposed to 
operate,” Moore recalled, ‘“the skip- 
per rubbed his beard and said, ‘Great 
heavens, son, do you know where 
we're at? We couldn't be nearer the 
highway to Tokyo!’” 

The captain is proud of that opera- 
tion now and he plans to mount Plat- 
ter’s appendix on the submarine tro- 
phy board when the naval hospital 
here is through with it. 

Silversides submerged because beneath the water a 
submarine rolls about very little unless the sea is ex- 
ceptionally violent. Moore called on Commander Dav- 
enport, Ensign Donald Finch, Radioman Richard 
Stegall, Gunner’s Mate 3d Class R. Detmers and Signal- 
man Robert Danko to be his surgical helpers. It was 
10:15 p.m. 

They laid Platter on the mess table in the wardroom 
and Moore gave him a spinal anesthetic. 

Moore and his perspiring assistants, none of whom 
had ever seen an operation before, fan into complica- 
tions when it was discovered that the inflamed appendix 
was adhering stubbornly to the intestinal tube beneath. 

Moore had surgical instruments but there were no 
retractors to hold back the abdominal muscles as the 
surgeon worked. So Moore improvised these by bend- 
ing tablespoons into right angles. 

While Commander Davenport told the patient a 
series of jokes to keep his spirits up, Moore spent the 
first hour and a half hunting the appendix. It took 
another hour to cut it free. When Platter complained 
of pain Commander Davenport and the other helpers 
repeated to Platter the first verse of the Forty-sixth 
Psalm: “God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.” 

The Silversides surfaced to recharge her batteries. 
In fifteen minutes she engaged an enemy vessel on the 
surface, then dived. The depth charges came then. One 
explosion shook Platter’s bunk, but Moore was alongside 
and kept his patient from landing on the deck. 

Eight days later the young fireman was performing 
hisnormal duties. He was at his battle station when the 
Silversides sank several Japanese ships. 

Soon after their remarkable cruise had ended Moore 
received a promotion to chief pharmacist mate. 
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{| The Tale of a City 


HIS is the story of Warsaw, Poland, 
Tiinder Nazi rule. It is not a pleasant 
story. It is an account of savage perse- 
cution, murder and starvation. 

The story of Warsaw is also the story 
of all of Poland, Norway, and France, 
of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
of Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Luxembourg. It is a grim warning to 
all people still blessed with freedom. 

Warsaw reveals best the cold-blooded 
Nazi plan for a “New Order” in Europe. 
It is ruled by~Governor General Hans 
Frank, who has declared: Natalee 

“The Government General represents 
the best example of the system that will 
be introdu in the Countries of the 
New Europe controlled by Greater Ger- 
many. 

This account of Nazi brutality was 
made public recently. in a 24-page illus- 
trated pamphlet issued by the Office of 
War Information. The pamphlet is en- 
titled Tale of a City. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 3 


Story of what the Nazis did to heroic Warsaw 
is a grim warning to all freedom-loving people 


Warsaw resisted Nazi artillery and 
dive bombers for 21 days. During the 
siege about 50,000 a were killed, 

100,000 wounded. Half the city’s 
buildings were either completely de- 
stroyed or severely damaged. Carcasses 
of becten were piled high against the 
curbs. Homeless thousands wandered 
the streets. 

German troops marched into the city 
on October 1, 1989. As a reward for 
their victory the were given 24 
hours of re nas br hich to loot the 
city. Then, for three of the Germans 
pretended to be kind victors. Army 
trucks loaded with bread were sta- 
tioned prominently throughout the city. 
Poles who stood in line to receive the 
bread noticed that each scene was 
being carefully recorded by newsreel 
cameras. Cameramen urged the Poles 
to exhibit““a more pleading expression.” 

A variation of the Warsaw bread- 
giving was used later in Athens, Greece. 


Titustrations from OWI 


Newsreel cameras recorded scenes of phony bread distribution. 


- 


Vea 


German officers distributed bread to 
starving Greeks while cameras hummed. 
Then the bread was snatched away 
from the people and passed out to an- 
other. group ‘or the benefit of newsreel 
cameras. 

Pictures of the bread distribution in 
Warsaw were later shown in German 
theaters with the caption: “German 
soldiers sharing food with their erst- 
while enemies.” In other parts of War- 
saw, during the first three days, 300,- 
000 helpings of thin soup and black 
bread were passed out to the accom- 
paniment of German bands playing 
waltzes. 

The waltzes soon ended. Warsaw 
was charged $60,000 for the soup and 
bread of the first three days. Scientific 
laboratories, libraries, and museums 
were looted and their equipment was 
shipped to Germany. 

“For weeks on end,” the OWI pam- 
phlet states, “the covered trucks of the 
Gestapo rumbled out of Warsaw, head- 
ed for Germany, laden with furniture, 
rugs, jewels, furs, paintings, household 
ge omg all manner and description 
of Polish property, all seized without 


payment... . 
Nazis Plan It That Way 


Poles in Warsaw are barely kept 
alive. Just alive enough, in some cases, 
to turn out goods for the German war 
machine. Bread is about the only thing 
that the Poles can count upon eating. 
They have been permitted less than five 
thin slices a day. Forty per cent saw- 
dust, the bread is dark and indigestible. 

There is enough food in and aroun 
Warsaw, but it goes to Germans on the 
spot, is shipped to Germany, or sent to 
German troops on the war fronts. Even 
if they received all the food allowed 
under rationing, Poles would not live 
for long. The Nazis have planned it 
that way. 
In the first half of 1941, 8,000 per- 
sons were born in Warsaw, but 21,800 
died. In the first half of 1939, before 
the “New Order,” there had been 10,- 
800 births and 7,300 deaths. The city 
of Warsaw is dying. 

Hunger has made the people of War- 
saw tired all the time. Children are 
crippled and ghostlike. In 1941, 9,000 
persons died of tuberculosis, compared 
with less than 3,000 in 1938. 

In order to live, the people of War- 
saw seek food on the Black Market, 


which exists everywhere. There is little 





Chopin’s monument, blasted from its pedestal, was sent to Hitler. 


doubt that Nazi officials are getting 
rich on the illegal sale of food. Few 
persons can afford Black Market prices. 
An egg costs 60 cents, a pound of pork 
around $4, a pound of butter between 
$9 and $11. Polish charities are trying 
to feed thousands of people. Every 
Polish family in Warsaw today shares 
its food with others. 

The Catholic Church is savagely per- 
secuted, Large numbers of prominent 
Priests are in concentration camps, or 
have been tortured and put to death. 
In villages on the outskirts of Warsaw, 
priests are held as hostages when peas- 
ants fail to bring in the amount of grain 
demandec by the Nazis. 

Both Lutheran colleges in Warsaw 
have been seized and converted into 
militar’ hospitals. Polish Protestant pub- 
lications are forbidden, as are religious 
rites in Polish in the Protestant churches. 

In December, 1942, the State De- 
partment issued a joint declaration by 
eleven of the United Nations. It an- 
nounced that reports from Europe in- 
dicated that the German authorities 
“are now carrying into effect Hitler’s 
oft-repeated intention to ‘exterminate 
the Jewish er in Europe. . . In 
Poland, which has been made the prin- 
cipal Nazi slaughterhouse, the ghettos 
established by the German invader are 


being systematically emptied of all Jews 
except a few highly skilled workers re- 
quired. for war industries. . . . 

“None of those.taken away is heard 
of again. The abléeSbodied are slowly 
worked to death in labor camps. The in- 
firm are left to die of exposure and 
starvation, or are deliberately massacred 
in mass executions.” 


Policy of Total Extermination 


Before the policy of total extermina- 
tion went into effect, more than half a 
million Jews were packed into the 
Ghetto, a dismal section of 100 blocks 
in the northern part of Warsaw. The 
Ghetto was surrounded by an 8-foot 
wall topped by broken glass. No one 
could enter or leave without a pass. 
During April, May, and June, 1941, 
10,232 Jews died in the Ghetto, and 
only 1,208 Jews ‘were born. There was 
only one hospital in the Ghetto, with- 
out linen and with few drugs. 

There is no way of telling at this 
time exactly how many Poles have been 
murdered by the Nazis in Warsaw. 
Trenches—20 yards long, 2 yards wide, 
2 yards deep—are dug in advance- by 
Jewish labor battalions, forced to per- 
form this work. Twenty persons at a 
time are lined up along the_trenches 
and shot by Nazi firing squads. The 


body of a ba eet boy, who broke 
the 8 p.m. curfew law, was returned to 
his parents with a small card pinned to 
his suit. The card simply said: “8:15.” 

But the Poles are resisting. They dy- 
namite. troop and supply trains, set fire 
to war plants, blow up ammunition 
dumps: Nazis dare not travel alone 
either in the country or in the streets 
of Warsaw. Dozens of Nazi officers 
have been killed mysteriously at night 
on Warsaw’s darkened streets. 

If a man is caught in a Warsaw 
building with - radio, all persons in that 
building are shot. Nevertheless, 24 
hours a day somewhere in Poland men 
are listening to the short-wave voices 
of freedom from overseas. These men 
take notes and swiftly pass the news to 
hidden spots where 120 underground 
newspapers are prepared. Newspapers 
appear everywhere —folded so small 
they are passed on during handshakes, 
slipped under doors—and are read by 
hundreds of thousands. One under- 
ground paper is headed “All Men Are 


~ Brothers.” Its cover pictures two hands 


firmly clas through a gap in the 
Ghetto wall. Suffering has strengthened 
the bond of brotherhood between Polish 
Christians and Jews. 

When the Polish underground press 
speaks, the people act swiftly. When 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels an- 
nounced to occupied lands a few days 
before Christmas, 1941, that they must 
turn over all warm clothing, wools, and 
furs for the use of the German soldiers 
on the Russian front, the underground 
in Warsaw immediately issued leaflet. 

“Burn your woolen clothing, even if 
you need it, for the enemy will take 
it anyway,” the leaflet read. “Let the 
German soldiers freeze to death. We 
shall survive.” On Christmas Eve War- 
saw was heavy with ‘smoke and with 
the odor of burning wool and fur. 

The underground movément is skill- 
fully organized to receive paper, ink, 


“and presses for the nevez-ceasing work 


of its newspapers. Arms and ammuni- 
tion are seized from the Germans. 
Weapons also are bought directly from 
the Gestapo itself. Like all organizations 
that are rotten, the Gestapo is willing 
to make a few dishonest dollars selling 
arms to its enemies. ° 

The Nazis drew a neat blueprint of 
a “New Order.” They “planned it that 
way.” Everything was figured out to 
the last hostage in the last concentra- 
tion camp, to the last “quisling” wear- 
ing a Nazi dogcollar. Everything was 
calculated coldly and carefully except 
the limitless will to resist of the con- 
quered people of Europe. These people 
were enslaved, but they have not 
surrendered. Their determination is 
summed up in the words of the Polish 
underground paper: 

“We shall survive.” 
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Poverty in the ‘Rich Port” 


War has intensified-Puerto Rico's problems 


AR has changed the face of a great 
| part of the world. But there are 
few places untouched by battle which 
it has altered.as much as, it has Puerto 
Rico. : 

Five years ago Puerto Rico (the 
name means “Rich Port”) was a sleepy, 
semi-tropical island in the Caribbean 
Sea. Most continental Americans knew 
vaguely that it was part of the United 
States and that it supplied us with 
sugar, rum, tobacco and coffee. But 
most of us were as indifferent to the 
problems of its people as we were ig- 
norant of its breath-taking beauty and 
its healthful climate. 

Today. all that has changed. Puerto 
Rico has been transferred from a tro 
ical “island of enchantment” into 
main link in the defense chain that 
guards the eastern approaches to the 

Panama Canal, the Venezuelan oil fields, 
and the ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 
And its problems are on the front pages 
of our newspapers. 


Half the Workers Are Unemployed 


Puerto Rico was more than an “en- 
chanted island” before the war and it 
is more than a great military, naval and 
air base now. It was, and is, the home 
of nearly two million men, women and 
children. Most of them are Latin Ameri- 
can in appearance, manner and back- 
ground, and a great majority of them 
speak Spanish rather than English. But 
they are citizens of the United States— 
our fellow-citizens—and their problems 
are part of the problems of our country. 

What have the war and its changes 
done to the lives of these Americans? 
How does it happen that their economic 
and political problems have become so 
acute that it has been necessary for a 


Senate committee to investigate them? - 


What has made Governor Rexford Guy 
Tugwell a political storm center in 
Washington_as well as in San Juan? 
War production has practically wiped 
out unemployment in A United States: 
But there are no war industries in 
— Rico. ‘The whole life of the is- 
and depends on shipping, andshippin 
has been ine! toa third x eae 
time proportions. As a result, unemploy- 
ment has grown until almost half. the 
working: population is out of work. 
Stores cannot be kept open when no 
new goods are arriving for their shelves. 
Sugar, rum, coffee and tobacco pile up 
on the docks waiting for ships to take 
them north. And people go hungry 
when the ships’ which u to bring 


in more than half of their food are at 
the bottom of the sea or sailing to the 
war fronts. 

The war has brought hunger gnd 
hardship to the of Puerto Rico. 
And out of the island’s troubles has 
risen the political storm which is beating 
about the head of Governor Tugwell. 
The Governor, say his supporters, is 
earnestly, steadily trying to improve the 
lot of the Puerto Rican people. His op- 


ponents deny this. He is simply taking . 


advantage of the present difficulties, 
they charge, to force socialistic schemes 
on the island, to use it as a guinea pig 
for his social experiments. 

We cannot understand these charges 
and counter-charges unless we know 
something about pre-war conditions in 
Puerto Rico. The shortage of shipping 
has brought hunger and misery to the 
Puerto Ricans. But most of them were 
hungry and miserable even when the 
ships were running. 

Puerto Rico’s basic trouble is that 
there are too many people on the island 
and too few products. This little island 
(100 by 35 miles) is one of the most 
densely populated areas in the world. 
There are 1,887,000 persons crowded 
into its 3,400 square miles. On a similar 
area of the continental United States 
there would be only 139,000 persons. 

StatistiCians figure that it takes 2.5 


- acres of cultivated land per person in 
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the United States to maintain the 
American standard of living. There is 
barely half an acre of cultivated land 
for each Puerto Rican. And the popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of 25,000 
a year. This enormous population de- 
nds almost entirely on sugar for its 
velihood. Other agricultural crops are 
produced on a relatively small scale. 
There is practically no industry at all. 
And the sugar business, big as it is, is 
not big enough to support all these 
people. The inevitable result is poverty, 
malnutrition, illiteracy and disease. 

There is a prosperous upper class on 
the island, But it includes only about 
ten per cent of the population. Before 
the war, the income of the other 90 per 
cent was less, on the average, than 
$340 a year per family. (A study made 
by the University of Puerto Rico in 
1939 set about $450 a year as the min- 
imum needed by a farm family for food 
alone.) In good times and bad, there 
was large-scale unemployment. Phy- 
sical examinations of 325,000 school 
children showed that 200,000 were suf- 
fering from malnutrition. 

Sooner or later such conditions were 
bound to lead to a political movement 
aimed at correcting them. In the sum- 
mer of 1938 the Popular Democratic 
party was founded, under the leadership - 
of Luis Mufioz Marin. In the 1940 
elections this party, making its first full- 
dress appearance at the polls, won out 
over all the old parties. Since that time 
the Popular Democrats, with the min- 
imum aid of one Liberal and one So- 
cialist, have formed the majority in both 
houses of the insular legislature. Mr. 
Mufioz Marin is President of the Senate. 

The Popular Democrats told the peo- 
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This home of a Puerto Rican peasant family is built of cane leaves 
and dry grass. Family depends on its goat for a supply of fresh milk. 











Baseball is Puerto Rico’s most popular sport. These boys are playing 


in patio of a recently-built housing development in city of San Juan. 
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ple exactly what they were voting for. 
A number of fundamental bills were 
drafted and made known to the people, 
in printed form and by radio, several 
months before the election. Every can- 
didate of the Popular Democratic party 
swore publicly, over the radio, to vote 
for these bills if elected. 


Social and Economic Reform 


The three most important of these 
bills were the Land Act, the Minimum 
Wage Act, and the Income Tax Act. 

The Minimum Wage Act provided 
that minimum wages should be set for 
all workers, including agricultural labor- 
ers. The Income Tax Act was intended 
to raise funds to carry out the Popular 
Democratic program. (Puerto Rico is 
not subject to federal income taxes.) 

The Land Act put teeth into a law 
passed by the United States Congress 
in 1900 but never enforced. This law 
forbade corporations from holding or 
controlling more than 500 acres of land. 
It was aimed at the big sugar com- 
panies. In 1930, the last year for which 
figures are available, there were 367 
farms of over 500 acres. These con- 


trolled a third of the total acreage of the- 


island. The three largest sugar com- 
panies alone owned 73,000 acres and 
leased 52,000 more. 

These three laws were passed by the 
1941 legislature. The Governor of 
Puerto Rico, who is appointed by the 
President, can veto legislation. Former 
Congressman Guy Swope, who was then 
Governor, approved of them. 

Governor Swope resigned that same 
year and in September, 1941, President 
Roosevelt named Rexford Tugwell, one 
of the original Braih Trusters, to be 


Governor. ‘He followed in Governor 
Swope’s footsteps by working with 
Mufioz Marin to put the Popular Demo- 
cratic program into effect. 

Three months after Governor Tug- 
well took office the war hit America. 
A brief period of prosperity on the is- 
land collapsed along with the bridge of 
ships. The Governor kept on with his 
long-range plans for reconstruction, At 
the same time he had to get immediate 
relief for the people of the island. 

The WPA raised its Puerto Rican 
quota slightly. But this was only a drop 
in the bucket, and the recent closin 
out of the WPA will eventually ad 
even that. The War Shipping Admin- 
istration promised 30,000 tons of ship- 
ping space a month. But it admitted 


' that this “practically cuts the island off 


from shipping commerce.” (It used 
three times as much space before the 
war.) 
Most help came from the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, which took 
over all imports, including food, into 
Puerto Rico. But the AMA made some 
serious mistakes which reduced its ef- 
ficiency. Once it shipped 3,000 bags of 
sugar to Puerto Rico, where 400,000 
~*~ are piled up awaiting shipment. 
is opponents have reserved their 
heaviest fire for Governor Tugwell’s 
long-range program. This includes the 
three basic measures passed in 1941, 
but it goes far beyond them. 
Enforcement of the 500-acre law is 
being pushed to give land to the land- 
less Fibaros. It has, however, not gone 
very far as yet. At the same time, the 
Government opened a campaign against 
the privately-owned public utility com? 
panies. The electric companies in San 
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Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez, the big- 
gest private utilities on the island, have 
been taken over and are being operated 
by the Government. The trolley system 
and one bus ling in San Juan are also 
being run by the Government, as is the 
telegraph system and some telephone 
lines out in the country. 

The comment of S. Burton Heath, 
Scripps-Howard writer, sums up the 
point of view of the opposition tg Gov- 
ernor- Tugwell; “The so-called Tugwell 
program, Puerto Rico’s Little New Deal, 
bears all the earmarks of thorough-going 
State Socialism.” 

In addition to Tugwell’s_ opponents 
in Washington, the opposition includes 
all the conservative elements on the 
island. 

Governor Tugwell’s chief support 
comes from Mujfioz Marin and the Pop- 
ular Democratic party, which is about 
on a par with the New Deal on the 
mainland. Some leaders of the middle- 
of-the-road Unificatiop party also back 
him, as does the new General Confed- 
eration of Puerto Rican Workers, which 
is allied with the CIO. 

On February 19 both houses of the 
Puerto Rican legislature approved a 
resolution expressing confidence in Gov- 
ernor Tugwell and asking President 
Roosevelt not to remove him “until the 
people of Puerto Rico can elect their 
own chief executive.” The vote was 19 
to 15 in the House and 10 to 9 in the 
Senate. 

The phrase quoted from the resolu- 
tion is significant. The economic trou- 
bles of wartime have raised again the 
demand for a change in the political 
status of Puerto Rico. 


New State in the Union? 


At present Puerto Rico ranks some- 
where between a colony and an or- 
din state. The Supreme Court has 
called it an “unincorporated territory.” 
The Organic Act of 1917, passed by 
the-United States Congress, serves as its 
constitution, Under it Puerto Rico elects 
a bicameral legislature which has con- 
siderable local authority, although its 
acts are subject to veto by a Governor 
appointed by the President of the 
United States. It is included within the 
United States tariff system, but the is- 
land treasury keeps the duties it collects. 
The Puerto Ricans are U-S. citizens. 

A few Puerto Ricans have always 
been satisfied with this arrangement. A 
small but noisy Nationalist party agi- 
tates for complete independence. The 
majority of the people of Puerto Rico, 
however, have always wanted the is- 
land to be a state of the Union. The 
right to elect their own governor would 
not satisfy them permanently, but it 
would be the first step toward state- 
hood. Both Governor Tugwell and 
President Roosevelt favor this move. 
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Aviation cadets at Tuskegee Flying School 
learn to send and receive messages in code. 
Air Corps. 


Capt. Roy Morse (center) is with 


UR last article dealt in general 

terms with the nature of the Negro 
problem and with the progress of the 
Negro race during the century. It 
would be comparatively easy to give 
proof of those generalizations. Thus, 
it is arresting to note that in the sixty 
years between 1870 and 1930, illiteracy 
among Negroes declined from slightly 
over eighty per cent to about sixteen 
_ cent. And it is declining eve P wad 
or today 85 per cent of Negro children 
between the ages of five and seventeen 
attend school. 

It is an impressive fact, again, that 
the Negroes have today some 100 col- 
leges and universities of their own; that 
they edit and publish over 200 news- 
papers; that they maintain over 30,000 
churches. There has been a steady and 
substantial increase in Negro land- 
ownership, in Negro bank deposits, in 
Negro insurance policies. 

Or, looking to another direction, 
there has been, in the last few decades, 
an improvement in Negro public health 
little less than spectacular. Mortality, 
especially infant mortality, is on the 
decline. ‘4 

All of this is comparative, and figures 
of this kind may be differently inter- 
preted. If we compare the position of 
Negroes today with that of the Negroes 
fifty years ago, the impression is in- 
dubitably one, of immense progress. If 
we compare the position Pi the Negro 
with that of the white, we are im- 
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1UP from SLAVERY 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor’ of History, Columbia University 


pressed rather with the 
progress. still to be made. 

The trouble with figures 
of this character is that 
they assume that the 
Negro is a group apart— 
a separate category of 
people — rather than an 
integral part of our so- 
ciety. It is not sufficiently 
realized that the Negro 
everywhere partakes of 
his environment. In a 
southern rural community 
he is much_like southern 
rural whites; in a northern 
urban community his posi- 
tion is similar to that of 
most city people. In times 
of poverty he is_poor; in 
periods of prosperity he 
prospers. Where educa- 
tion is backward, he 
shares that backwardness: 

It is important to keep in mind this 
obvious consideration because it comes 
very close to the heart of the “Negro 
problem.” Actually there is not so much 
a “Negro sang as there is a general 
social problem, an educational problem, 
an unemployment problem, a farm 
sore a health problem, and so 
orth. The solution to the Negro prob- 
lem is to be found not by some special 
approach to it, as distinct from all 
other things, but in the solution of 
these general problems. 


Prejudice Is Economic and Social 


It cannot be denied that there is, 
not alone in the south but throughout 
the country, widespread hostility to and 
prejudice against the Negro. This prej- 
udice is sometimes exaggerated by 
foreigners or by crusaders for Negro 
riglits; it is often denied or ignored 
by the average American. But the im- 
portant thing about this prejudice is 
that, when closely analyzed, it is usually 


y Air Forces 


’ found to be economic and social rather 


than racial in character. 

The Negro, we must remember, has 
always been at the bottom of the 
economic and the social scale. As long 
as he remained there, he did not 
threaten the economic, or the social 
position of whites who were—or thought 
they were—in a better, a more privi- 
leged position. But as soon as the Negro 
began to reach out for better condi- 


‘sionate 


tions—as soon as he acquired land, went 
to school, entered the professions—he 
did threaten, or seem to threaten, the 
more privileged groups. He became a 
competitor, and a competitor in the 
social as well as in the economic 
scheme. 

If fear—fear for jobs, fear for social 
status—is at the root of the so-called 
“Negro problem,” as I think it is, what 
is the solution? You cannot preach fears 
away, you can hardly even educate 
them away. The solution is rather to 
remove the cause for fear by remov- 
ing the sense of insecurity that troubles 
those who feel themselves threatened.” 
If every southern white were sure of 
a saeaily job with adequate pay; sure 
of a piece of land; sure of decent hous- 
ing and good health conditions and 
education for his children, he would 
no longer need to fear competition 
from the Negro. 


The Way Out 


The solution for the Negro problem 
then is not to keep the Negro de- 
pressed, or to separate the races, or 
even to preach to the whites. It is 
rather to raise the economic and social 
status of all concerned. And it is just 
here that the New Deal has made its 
most important contribution to the solu- 
tion of this vexatious problem. It has 
attempted—not always very successfully 
—to guarantee equal treatment to the 
Negro. It has brought individual Ne- 
gos into government jobs; it has 
ought for Negro rights in and out of 
the courts. But these things are but 
rome The real pare dan has 

n in extending security to the un- 
derprivileged whites and Negroes alike. 
It has been in the social security pro- 
gram, the Home Owner’s Loan pro- 
gram, the Federal Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the public health program, 
and so forth. 

In the long run, these things will 
contribute far more to the solution of 
the Negro problem than will more 
dramatic court decisions or commission 
plans. They will give to all people in 
this country a sense of security in their 
jobs and their future, and a sense of 
dignity. tbe: will eliminate the pas- 

fear that somebody else is going 
to do them down, or that rth 1 
else is going to destroy their hard-won 
place in life. 





PAN-AMERICANA 





© The Twenty-Second 
Chair: Canada’s? 


HE Pan-American Union has 21 

members. But when the Pan- 
American Building in Washington was 
opened in 1910, 22 chairs were pro- 
vided for the Governing Board. The 
coat of arms of an American nation is 
carved on the back of each chair. The 
one which has never been occupied 
bears the coat of arms of Canada, the 
twenty-second American country. 

In the past, Canada has given little 
thought to Pan-Americanism. The few 
Canadians who were interested in the 
Pan-American movement were mostly 
opposed to Canada’s participation in it. 
The small number of Canadians who 
advocated greater cooperation with the 
other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere did so chiefly because they 
wished to diminish British influence in 
Canada. 

When Hitler swept over much of 
Europe, and Britain stood alone against 
the aggressor, Canada was forced to 
think of the Western Hemisphere, of 
which it is geographically a part, but 
in whose affairs it had never before 
played an important part. Canada and 
the United States established a close 
working partnership. And the United 
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States is the heart of the Pan-American 
movement. Canada, therefore, has lately 
begun to take more interest in the Latin 
American partners of her ally, the 
United States, and in the partnership 
as a whole. 

Canada has recently, for the first 
time, exchanged diplomatic representa- 


tives with several Latin American na-- 


tions. Trade relations between our 
northern and southern neighbors have 
been growing rapidly since the war 
began. Canadian exports to Latin 
America have increased by 70 per cent. 
Large quantities of newsprint are being 
sent from Canada to the southern coun- 
tries which used to depend on Europe 
for the raw materials of their news- 
papers. 

Canada and Pan-Americanism. Some 
Canadians are opposed to Canada tak- 
ing any part at all in the Pan-American 
movement. Others believe that Canada 
should cooperate in every way possible, 
but should not join the Pan-American 
Union. The chief argument advanced 
by both groups is that membership in 
the Pan-American Union would mean 
a weakening of the ties between Can- 
ada and Great Britian. Canada’s Prime 
Minister, William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, is in favor of his country’s par- 
ticipation. 

But there are more fundamental ob- 
jections. The most serious of these is 








~*~ 


economic. Canada could do a mutually 
profitable business with Latin Ameri- 
can nations in the tropical region. But 
those nations in the temperate zone 
produce much the same agricultural 
raw materials as Canada, and are def- 
initely competitors of that country. 
Furthermore, if Canada did more busi- 
ness with Latin America it might mean 
doing less with Britain. The Canadians 
do not want to cut down their ex- 
changes of products with Britain at a 
time when Canadian exports are so im- 
portant to the British war effort. And if 
Canadian manufactured goods were 
shipped to Latin America they would, 
in a number of cases, be sold in com- 
petition with British products. 

Some Canadian opponents of Pan- 
Americanism take an attitude of disap- 
proval toward the Latin American re- 
ee Their way of life is different 


om that of Canada and the United - 


States, say these critics. Although they 
call themselves democracies, many of 
them are actually dictatorships, and 
even thosé countries which practice de- 
mocracy have a different brand of it 
from ours. There is also criticism of the 
Latin American nations which have de- 
faulted on their financial obligations 
or disregarded foreign property rights. 

Arguments for Canadian Participa- 
tion. Strong arguments are being 
brought forward to counter these objec- 
tions. The strongest of these is the need 
for cooperative planning in the defense 
of the Americas. Canada is cooperating 
with the United States in the military 
field. So is Latin America. But Canada 
and Latin America have no military 
contacts at all. 

Another argument is that, far from 
weakening her bonds with Britain, 
Canadian participation in the Pan-Amer- 
ican system might make her more use- 
ful to Britain, Canada has always been 
recognized as an important link be- 
tween Britain and the United States. 
Why should she not also be a link be- 
tween Britain and Latin America? 

There is also the other side of the 
economic argument. In spite of the 
competitive nature of a bot of Latin 
American products, there would be 
new markets in the southern countries 


- for many of the products of Canadian 


workshops. 

Finally, the war is causing the pil- 
ing up of surpluses in Canada. The 21 
republics are planning ways of dispos- 
ing of their surpluses cooperatively. It 
would help Canada to be in on this. 
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© “Jorge Washeengton” 
In Mexico 


There were thousands of celebrations 
of Washington’s Birthday last month. 
But there was probably none to equal 
the one held in the twin cities of 
Laredo, Texas, and Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico. Yes, Mexico! Since 1898 the 
Good Neighbors of these _two border 
towns have been getting together to 
pay may" to a great American: 
George Washington to the Texans; 
“Jorge Washeeng-ton” to the Mexicans. 

Our Latin neighbors don’t, do things 
by halves. Neither do Texans. This par- 
ticular celebration lasts for three days. 
There are bull fights south of the bor- 
der, rodeos on this side. And, of course, 
there is a parade, with Mexican seno- 
ritas and Texan misses on floats a 
senting the 21 American republics. 
Mexican and United States soldiers ride 
side by side through the streets of 
Laredo. This year they rode as com- 
rades-in-arms against the Axis. A Mexi- 
ican Army band plays “The Star-Span- 


gled Banner” and a United States Army - 


band returns the courtesy with Mexi- 
co’s “Himno Nacional.” 

In one pageant, a “George Washing- 
ton” named Leyendecker “crossed the 
Delaware” on the Rio Grande, giving 
orders in Spanish to his Mexican crew; 


Idea of Texas Newspaperman 


This example of practical Pan-Amer- 
icanism was the idea of a Texas news- 
paperman named Charlie Barnes. The 
border was tough country at the turn 
of the century, and there was often 
trouble between Texans and Mexicans. 
The first celebration was strictly United 
States. But the Mexicans, who love 
any kind of fiesta, crossed over to see 
what was going on. They inquired-about 
this “Jorge Washeengton” and discov- 
ered that their own revolutionary lead- 
ers, Hidalgo and Morelos, had regarded 
him as a hero. They became interested 
in this new fiesta, and it was not long 
before they were taking part in it, as 
Barnes had hoped they would. Every 
year since then the Mexicans of Nuevo 
Laredo have helped their Texas neigh- 
bors make Washington’s Birthday an in- 
ternational celebration. ‘ 

And on September 16, le of 
Laredo Dh their bands, sik ts Rie 
carnival clothes, and cross over to 
Nuevo Laredo to help celebrate Mexi- 


co’s independence day. 


~ 
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Newspaper 


Edited by Harry B. Murkland 


© Brazilian 
Gold Rush 


Brazil isn’t overlooking a single op- 
portunity as it undertakes to develop 
the untouched riches of its vast terri- 
tories. One of the enterprises which is 
just getting under way is the exploita- 
tion of great reserves of gold which exist 
in the little known “os 

These neglected mines are far from 
civilization, in the northern part of the 
State of Mato Grosso. There are no 
means of tr. rtation to that region, 
and it is full of savage Indians. 

In 1909, a government expedition 
which was laying telegraph lines be- 
tween Mato Grosso and Amazonas 
found traces of gold on the banks of the 
Jamani River. A United States min- 
eralogist was sent in to follow this up 
in 1912. He reported that there were 
quantities of ore which could easily be 
mined, 

Nothing more was done until 1940, 
when an expedition set out to begin 
actual mining. It was not — 
equipped for the job, however, and got 
nowhere. The following year, a mining 
engineer named Victor Dequech led an- 
other party into the jungle. The first 
shipment of gold is expected shortly. 

There is said to be enough gold in 
the region to make Brazil one of the 
great gold-producing countries of the 
world. 


Cuba gets ready. Brig. Gen. Ignacio Galindez (left), 
operations, and Maj. Gen. Manuel Lopez Migoya (right), with new tank. 


© Pan American 
Bug Control 


You've heard the jingle which says 
that: 


Big fleas have little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ‘em; 


The little fleas have lesser fleas, 
and so ad infinitum. 


The worst enemies of destructive 
bugs are other insects. Our Department 
of Agriculture takes full advantage of 
this natural hostility between the bug 
races. When insects are found to be 
damaging a crop, their natural enemies 
are sicced on them. Because the agri- 
cultural products of Latin America are 
so important to the war effort, these in- 
sect commandos are traveling south. 

The technical name of this process is 
“biological control.” It works. particu- 
larly well in Latin America. That is be- 
cause most of the insect pests in Latin 
America, like many of its crops, came 
orginally from other countries. When 
their enemies are brought in from the 
country of origin, they go to work on 
the pests in fine style. And the pests 
have not had time to build up im- 
munity. 

The records show that 53 species of 
parasites or predatory insects have been 
shipped from the U. S. to 21 countries 
or colonies in Latin America. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 847.103 


“The Most Useful American” 
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_ ‘TEXT BY FRANK tatnam 


O other man did half so much as Thomas 
A. Edison to apply scientific discoveries 
to everyday use. 

The phonograph, electric lights, the im- 
préved telephone, motion pictures, the radio 
microphone, storage batteries, and hundreds 
of other devices are due wholly or in part 
to Edison's efforts. 


Born in Milan, Ohio, Edison spent his boy- 
hood in Port Huron, Michigan, and began 
experimenting with chemicals while a news- 
boy on a railroad train. He later served as 
a telegraph operator before starting his 
career as an inventor. 


EA OW DECEMBER 21,1879, THE CITY EDITOR OF THE 
NEW YORK HERALD RECE/VED A SURPRISE VISIT 
FROM THAT NEWSPAPER'S AN6RY MANAG/NG 


UA] DURING WORLD WAR |, EDISON WAS PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL 
CONSULTING BOARD ANDO CONTRIBUTED MANY INVENTIONS ANO IDEAS 
70 COMBAT GERMAN SUBMARINES DURING THE CRITICAL DAYS OF 
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CHINA 

Is No Second-Class Ally 


TINY figure, seated 

between the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, she 
faced the 200 men and 
women reporters with a 
regal poise. Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek did not 
need the encouragement 
whieh Mrs. Roosevelt’s re- 
assuring fingers on her arm 
seemed to ak: 

The first lady of the 
Orient was quite at ease. 
She answered the ques- 
tions in perfect English, 
even in an American 
idiom. Some _ reporters 
were surprised, others re- 
membered that she had 
spent years here as a girl, 
and was uated from 
Wellesley College in 1916. 
The high point in this first 
meeting between the wife 
of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and the American press came 
when the President remarked that we 
would send more munitions to China 
“as soon as the good Lord will let us.” 

To this Mme. Chiang remarked quite 
softly that she seemed to an 
American saying about the Lord he 
ing those who help themselves. As the 
men and women of the press filed from 
the room it seemed quite evident that 
Mme. Chiang had “a good.deal on the 
ball” as one reparter put it in tones of 
obvious admiration. 


China's Right to Be Impatient 


Mme, Chiang is not officially here on 
a diplomatic mission. Her health has 
been strained by six years of war, by 
a she has seen and suffered in 

un and throu embattled 
Chin sh has antag United 
States since last November, under treat- 
ment in a New York Now, 
. somewhat better, she has appeared in 
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President and Mrs. Roosevelt and Mme. Chiang 
Kal-shek pay respects at Washington's tomb. 


public to plead her country’s needs. 

She has every right to urge our aid 
to send supplies to China in greater 
volume nd in swifter time. She has a 
right to be impatient. Her le have 
seed cach we setlli lenivery 
since 1937. They were the first victims 
of the aggressor nations—and they have 
fought back against the invader every 
minute of these nearly six years. bs & 

ey 


-are still fighting back—and all th 


from us is the tools with which’ to 
drive the Japanese into the sea. 

But this is a global war. Its strategy 
must be global. It is not neglect, it is 
not voluntary choice that might be 
otherwise which has reduced Allied aid 
to China to a mere dribble of what is 
needed. Germany must be vanquished 
first, before the United States, Britain 
and Russia can mass their forces by 
land, sea and air in a concentrated drive 


> 


to d Japanese militarism. 


The ‘are now striking in unison 


‘ By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


against Hitler. The invasion of the Con- 
tinent, soon to be made by fresh and 
vigorous American and Canadian troops, 
will complete the nutcracker, one side 
of which the victorious Russiaps have 


~ already created. 


When this task is finished we can 
then bring the pooled offensive power 
of Ahe United Nations to China's aid, 
and finish this double war in the short- 
est possible time. Meanwhile, our policy 
toward China is to do as much as we 
possibly can. 

General Stilwell has more than a 
“token” ‘responsibility as head of our 
forces in China. The recapture of Burma 
is on the agenda for this year. And Gén- 
eral Chennault of Flying Tiger fame is 
doing a magnificent job in the air and 
will bo a far better one just as soon as 
he gets more planes. 

No total appraisal of the Chinese pic- 
ture can fail to include the fact that 
we are doing much for China right now 
—much beyond the specific volume of 
lend-lease supplies that are being flown 
into the country. Our entry into the 
war did more to relieve Japanese pres- 
sure on China than anything else could 
have done. 

Our war in the Pacific has focussed 
Tokyo’s air power on us. No longer is 
Chungking under the constant hazard 
and horror of repeated air attacks. No 
longer do Po ao planes roam at 
murderous will over Chinese cities. The 
British defeat of Rommel in Africa has 
ended forever the threat of a junction 
between the German and the Japanese 
armies on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. 


Russia’s Aid to China 


Russia has also been aiding China de- 
spite the official Soviet neutrality with 
Japan. Supplies have quietly seeped into 
China from the north, a fact which is 
off the record as far as Russia is con- 
cerned. It is not yet time for Stalin to 
drop the thin mask of pretense and ac- 
tually join in the war in the East. But 
that day will come. 

Mme. Chiang is not discouraged. She 
is a shrewd om realistic politician—as is 
her famous husband. She would be 
doing less than her duty if she did not 
keep calling out for aid and more aid. 
Her eloquence will make certain that 
we do we humanly can now—and 
will hasten the day when we will bring 
clouds and planes and flotillas of war- 
ships and armies of men to defeat the 
final partner among the Axis aggressors. 

Meanwhile, Mme. Chiang goes about 
our cities happy in the enthusiastic wel- 
come she is receiving. She is a gallant - 
figure—and a charming lady. 
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Defeat Into Victory 


American soldiers in North Africa are 
learning the hard way. But they are 
learning fast. For eleven ‘days, the in- 
experienced Americans retreated before 
Marshal Rommel’s veterans of desert 
warfare on the central. Tunisian front. 
They stiffered high casualties, lost many 
tanks. On the eleventh day, the Ger- 
mans were through the Kasserine Pass 
in the western range of mountains, and 
were only four miles from Thala. If 
they captured Thala and Tebessa the 
Allied forces in central Tunisia would 
be cut off from the British First Army 
in the north. 

Here the Americans held: Masses of 
British tanks and British and American 
planes were sent to aid them. They 
smashed at the Nazis with everything 
they had. The Rommel forces halted, 
wavered, began to move back. Through 
the Kasserine Pass the Nazis poured, 
back across the plain toward Faid Pass 
in the eastern mountains, where their 
drive had started. There the retreat 
slowed up. The bold attempt of the 
Axis to break the Allied lines had failed. 
British, French and Ameéficans were 
again pressing in on their narrow cor- 
ner of Africa. And the Nazis were much 
weaker than when they had started 
their push. 

As the battle drew near its end the 
Germans started another offensive 
against the British First Army in the 
north. It was clear that they were trying 
to keep the Allies off balance to prevent 
a simultaneous attack by the First Army 
in the north, the British, French and 
American troops in the center, and the 
British Eighth Army in the south. 


Race Against Time 


The Russian offensive is becoming a 
race against time. The Red Armies have 
smashed ahead as much as 400 miles 
from Stalingrad, in some places. They 
have broken the first Germart defense 
line in the Donets basin, and are clos- 
ing in on the second line along the 
Dnieper River. Four hundred miles be- 
yond that lies Russia’s western border. 

But the Red drive is slowing up. The 
Germans are throwing every available 
reserve into desperate counter-attacks. 
And the first signs of spring are ap- 
parent in southern Russia. Spring means 
mud, and mud slows up the swift Red 
armored columns which can speed un- 
hindered across the snowy fields and 
frozen rivers. If the Russians are to 
break the Dnieper line, they must do 
it before the mud bogs them down. 
Soviet generals are not pessimistic. 
‘They say that even after the first thaws 
there will be brief periods of frost 
when they can push on. 





J. a 
Preparing for Spring 

Spring in wartime means new drives 
begun,’new campaigns opened. Europe 
is full of signs that the spring of 1943 
will be no exception. 

The only indication Hitler has given 
of his plans is that Germany will be 
mobilized “to an extent exceeding that 
of any war in history.” Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels has promised a new 
offensive against Russia. But the pros- 
pects for this are not too bright. 

Observers in Switzerland have re- 
ported that German troops are moving 
in a steady stream across France, and 
massing at the Spanish border. This 
might mean an attack on —— 
Morocco intended to take the Allies in 
the rear and squeeze them out of North 
Africa. 

The Turks fear that a blow at Spanish 
Morocco might be one arm of a pincers, 
the other arm of which would be aimed 
at Turkey. 

The Allies are. also preparing for 
spring action. The campaign in Tunisia 
is preliminary to an invasion of Europe 
from the south. There might also be one 
from the north. German reconnaissance 
flyers report great activity in British 
ports, which they think may indicate an 
invasion of the western coast of the 
Continent. A high British official told 
Canadian soldiers in England, fretting 
at their long inaction, that their days of 
waiting might soon be ended. 


‘ was a test of their stubbornness. 





Se leas" 
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Using huge field maps, Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery, commander of 
British 8th Army, explains battle plans in Tunisia to senior officers. 


Action in the Pacific 


Recent land action in the Pacific has 
been in the Wau-Mubo area of north- 
eastern New Guinea. Australian patrols 
pushed the Japanese back, as General 
Douglas MacArthur prepared for the 
next stage in the New Guinea cam- 
paign. 

Meanwhile, ceaseless attack on ftar- 
flung Japanese lines of communication 
goes on. Rabaul, the big base on New 
Britain Island, was heavily bombed by 
American planes for three days in a 
row. Other raids hit islands north of 
Australia. where the Japanese were re- 
ported massing troops. American sub- 
marines raised their total’to 130 Japan- 
ese ships sunk, 23 probably sunk and 
83 damaged. Only four U. S. subs have 
been lost. But one of these was the 
Argonaut, largest in the world. 


Gandhi's Fast 


Mohandas K. Gandhi and Lord Lin- 
lithgow, Viceroy of India, are both 
stubborn men. Gandhi's alia fast 

andhi 
would not end his fast unless the Vice- 
roy released him from confinement. 
Lord Linlithgow said: “If he fasts while 
in. detention, he does so solely . . . at 
his own risk.” At the end of the fast, 
the Viceroy had won. Gandhi was still 
locked up. 3 
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Action on Food Front 


Since March 1 every housewife has 
been figuring her budget two ways: in 
money and in points. At the end of 
February, millions of Americans lined 
up to get War Ration Book 2. Then 
point rationing went into effect. 

The point value of many of the more 
familiar canned foods was high. This 
reflected a shortage in the amount of 
canned and processed foods available 
for civilians. The task of feeding our 
armed forces and sending lend-lease 
supplies .to our allies use up so 
much of our canned and processed 
food that the rest of us will have to get 
along on less than one half of the 
amount we consumed last year. This 
year the Government will buy 140,- 
000,000 cases ‘of canned fruits and 
vegetables, over one half of the na- 
tion’s total pack. 

The start®of rationing of canned 
foods led to a rush to buy fresh ~—- 
tables. Their prices rose so rapidly that 
the Office of Price Administration 
was compelled to put price ceilings: on 
fresh tomatoes, snap beans, carrots, 
cabbage and peas. 

Rationing mt started a rush to eat in 
restaurants. This meant difficulties for 
restaurant owners, Their supply of 
canned goods was limited to slightly 
moregthan 50 per cent of what they 
had usedlast December. 


(urb on Absenteeism 


Absenteeism--the failure of the in- 
dividual worker to show up on his job 
for one reason or another—is a danger- 
ous brake on war production in fac- 
tories. Absenteeism is less obvious than 
strikes or shutdowns, but the Navy De- 
partment reported to the House Naval 
Affairs Committee that in December 
alone, 12,700,000 man-hours were lost 
in shipyards in this way. 

According to the committee, “this 
was roughly seventy-five times the num- 
ber of man-hours lost through. strikes 
and shut-downs over the course of the 


whole year.” The committee reported ~ 


out a bill intended to stop absenteeism 
in shipyards. Commandants at navy 
yards would be required to report cases 
of absentedism, so that local draft 
boards would know why they occurred 


and would be able to cancel the defer- 
ments of persistent offenders. 
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Checking Federal Jobs 


The latest weapon of Congress in 
the struggle for power between the 
President and the legislators is a bill 
introduced by Senator McKellar, This 
measure would require Senate approval 


_of all Federal appointments to posts 


paying salaries of $4,500 or more. It 
is estimated that this would affect_from 
33,000 to 35,000 officials and employees 
of the Government. 

Senator McKellar contends that the 
President has violated or ignored the 
Constitution by appointing many policy- 
making officials without submitting their 
names for Senate approval. His bill is 
intended to correct this. According to 
its terms, the tenure of all employees 
getting $4,500 or more would expire 
on June 30. Then the President would 
have to appoint them again and submit 
the appointments to the Senate for con- 
firmation. 

The President objects to this bill and 
he has asked the Senate not to pass it. 
The chief objection given by opponents 
of the measure is that cath break 
down the civil service system. Senator 
O'Mahoney presented a _ substitute 
measure. This would limit legislative 
approval to civilian officials paid $4,500 
or more who were not appointed from 
civil service lists. However, persons paid 
from the mer riation for the Execu- 
tive Office o: President would not 
have to be confirmed. 








McNutt Under Fire 


War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt continues to be criticized 
by Congress. The most frequent criti- 
cism is that he has issued many orders 
and directives but has failed to create 
enforcement agencies. 

The Administration is said to be dis- 
satisfied with the way Mr. McNutt has 
handled the President’s 48-hour-work- 
week order. The original intention was 
to apply -it to areas where labor is plen- 
tiful and where a shorter work-week is 
likely to be in effect. Instead, Mr. Mc- 
Nutt applied it only to 32 labor-short- 
age areas. Although he said this was 
only a beginning, according to his 
critics, the manpower director has never 
ag any further. In fact, they say, he 

as not yet sent out rules and regula- 

tions for the areas where the law is 
being applied. His alleged failure to 
organize more efficiently the United 
States Employment Service is another 
source of attack. 

While this storm of criticism is rag- 
ing around Mr. McNutt’s head, the 
most serious manpower problem is de- 
veloping on the farms of America. 
Secretary Wickard stated that “inability 
to get the (farm) labor we ought to 
have” was one of the reasons for the 
food crisis. 

Senator Bankhead drafted two bills 
to defer. farm workers from the draft, 
and to force the Army to release farm- 
ers on furlough to work on the crops. 
The President opposed this but sug- 
_ that some soldiers might be re- 
eased for a day or so at a time for this 
purpose. The War Department backed 
this up by ordering troops in Arizona 
to help pick cotton. The next day this 
move was “indefinitely postponed.” 








International News Photo 


W. A. Jones, War Emergency Pipe Lines head, opens valve at Norris City, 
ill., ‘end of pipe line from Texas. Tank cars take on oil for East. 
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CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO AND WHAT’S WHAT 


Match the following names with the appropriate wre 
at right by inserting the proper numerals in the parentheses’: 
1. Rexford G. Tug- ( ) Nazi ruler in Poland. 


9. Psa Marin (_) Puerto Rico’s major city. , 

8. Warsaw ( - ) President of Puerto Rican Senate. 
4. ae Mackenzie ( ) Example of the “New Order.” 

5. oe Foun ( ) Prime Minister of Canada. 

6. Hans Frank ( ) Governor of Puerto Rico. 


ll. TALE OF A CITY 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F Under the Nazi system Warsaw belongs to the 
Government General. 

2. T F When Warsaw fell the Poles were fed by the 
Germans. 

3. T F Warsaw was charged for food the people 
never got. 

4. T F Gestape-agents prevented wholesale theft and 
barbarism. 

5. T F Nazi plans call for virtual starvation of the 
Poles. 

6. T F The Nazis have attacked the Catholic Church 
in Poland but have left other Christian denominations alone. 


ill. PUERTO RICO 

Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. As a result of the war Puerto Rico is: (a) prospering; 
(b) changing but little; (c) suffering from widespread 
unemployment. 

2. Today Puerto Rico is: (a) a major link in our Carib- 
bean defenses; (b) merely a naval outpost; (c) a “ghost” 
island. 

3. Puerto Rico is: (a) sparsely populated; (b) densely 
populated; (c) about same as U. S. in population density. 

4. Opposition to Governor Tugwells program comes 
largely from: (a) anti-New Dealers in Washington; (b) 
the Popular Democratic Party; (c) plantation and utility 
interests on the island. 

5. The island’s governor is: (a) elected by the people; 
(b) elected by the Puerto Rican Senate; (c) appointed by 
the U. S. President. 


IV. UP FROM SLAVERY 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F_ Illiteracy among Negroes has declined more 
than 60 percent since Civil War days. 

2. T F The Negro problem exists largely within gen- 
eral social and economic problems. 

38. T F New Deal legislation has failed to benefit 
Negroes. 

4. T F Fear for jobs on the part of the whites is one 


of the roots of the Negro problem. 
5. T F The Negro problem cannot be solved by rais- 
ing the general living standards of the entire U. S. 


THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE 
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OF SCHOLASTIC 


V. PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression: 

1. Brazil’s vast gold deposits were Opened up commer- 
cially in: (a) the 1700s; (b) about 1909; (c) in 1941. 

2. Strongest reason why Canada has failed to join the 
Pan-American Union is probably: (a) Canadian ‘public 
opinion is opposed to membership; (b) Britain fears mem- 
bership would weaken Canada’s ties to Britain; (¢) Canada 
could not do business in Latin America. 

3. Strongest argument for Canadian membership in the 
Pan-American Union is probably: (a) existing military al- 
liances between Canada and Latin American nations; (b) 
cooperative planning for mutual defense; (c) new markets 
for Canadian goods. 

4. Since 1898 George Washington’s birthday has been 
celebrated by the le of Nuevo Laredo, a town in: 
(a) Mexico; (b) Cuba; (c) Brazil. 


~ THE TASK FORCE 


HELP THE RED CROSS 


This month the Red Cross is Liga on a great drive for 
funds. What is your school doing to help? Every boy and 
girl in the school can afford to join the Junior Red Cross. 
What else can your school or class do to raise additional 
funds for the Red Cross? Can you put on a movie and 
charge admission or have a Red Cross dance? Remember 
that the Red Cross has workers on all fronts and that a Red 
Cross worker right now may be helping some friend or 
relative of yours. The Red Cross will be more on the job 
than ever before during the months that lie ahead. And 
don’t forget, either, that the’Red Cross is one_of the few 
agencies by which Americans held prisoner by the Axis 
can be helped. 


~ READING SIGN POSTS ” 


NAZI RULE IN OCCUPIED EUROPE — 


“Unconquered Norway,” Scholastic, Nov. 2, 1942, pp. 6-9. 

Tale of _a City, Office of War Information, Washington, D. Ci 
1943. 

“Threat of Blood Bath,” Current History, Nov. 1942, pp. 226- 


Black, C., “Unbroken Fighting Spirit,” Current History, Dec. 
1942, p. 324. 

Undset, S., “They Live for Revenge,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, Dec. 6, 1942, pp. 20-21. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


hydrographic (hi dré grdf tk). Relating to the science of de- 
termining the conditions of navigable waters, charting coasts, 
rivers, lakes, and so on. 

jibaros (hé bar 6s). The country people, or farmers of Puerto 
Rico. : 
bicameral (bi cdm ér al). Consisting of two chambers, or 
houses, as of a legislature. 

palliatives (pal \é 4 tivs). Measures which reduce severity, or 
relieve only temporarily. / 


Prepared by Hall Bartlett € 4 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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ESSAY 15 


WHY the RUSSIANS Cannot Be BEATEN 


If you want to know what makes the Russians fight, 
talk to the men and women and children who have 
seen the war enter into their very hearts and homes 


By Ilya Ehrenbarg 


ECENTEY I met a woman volun- 

teer. She was a master sergeant 
and an excellent shot. She said to me, 
“At the beginning of the war I was a 
field nurse. I joined the fighting ranks 
after the Germans had killed my son.” 
She seemed to me not less than 40. 
“On what front was your son killed?” 
I asked. “He was only 8 years old,” 
she replied in a low voice. 

I had forgotten then that war 
changes people. This woman was only 
29. She told me everything. In_ the 
early months of the. war she tended 
the wounded. At that time she looked 
upon the .war as a “state affair.” In 
Rostov she dressed the. wound of a 
German lieutenant under fire, nursed 
him, sat by his bedside at night—“as 
though he were my own son,” she said 
with a bitter smile. Her son was left be- 
hind in Kerch in care of an old woman 
friend. When the Red Army recap- 
tured Kerch this woman was sent there 
with her ambulance unit. She did not 
find either the old woman or her son. 
They must have taken refuge in some 
village, she reassured herself. 

One morning a horrible pit was re- 
opened—a mass grave. Among the 
corpses this woman found her son. Near 
him lay his exercise book. (The boy was 
on his way to school when the Germans 
killed him. And the woman said, in a 
quiet, muffled voice, with the calm be- 
neath which one detects passion: “I 
don’t dress wounds now—I shoot. Now 
the war is my own personal affair.” 

Why did Stalingrad hold firm? What 
makes the Russian soldier girdle himself 
with grenades and hurl himself beneath 
an enemy tank? Why does the Red 
Army man, spending the night in a 
forest in the bitter frost, smile with 
satisfaction and say, “It’s getting cold 
at last!” What m women work to 
stupefaction at war plants without 
enough sleep or enough food? 

America is far off, it cannot see these 
people, and Americans picture Russia 
as something of iron and unhuman. 
Yet Russia is warm and genial. And if 
Russia has now become grim and in- 
comprehensible it is because the war 
is the “personal affair” of each of us. 

Friend American, let us go into this 
dugout. Here it is warm but dark. Here 
the gun volleys sound like a cradle song 
~those are our batteries, hammering 
the Germans in their forward pofitions. 
A night light—faithful companion of 
the soldier’s nights—burns dimly. Who 








Photos from ‘‘The Siege of Leningrad’’—distributed by Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


Extreme cold doesn’t stop Red Army snipers stalking Nazis near Leningrad. 


can believe there were once brilliantly 
lighted streets? The flickering night 
light is all that remains of that dazzling 
luminosity. By its light men examine 
maps, write letters home, sew on but- 
tons and dream. 

Here is Sergeant Pavel Volkov. Be- 
fore the war he was an agricultural 
student. He was an enthusiast who 
dreamed of converting the tundra into 
flowering orchards and gardens with 
apples, tomatoes and many-hued dah- 
lias. He comes from Kursk. His wife 
and 2-year-old daughter are far away 
in Kazakhstan. His wife wrote him 
that she had placed their daughter in 
a nursery el was herself working in 
a factory. She was having a hard time; 
they left with scarcely anything and 
they had no warm clothing. The ser- 
geant’s older brother was killed last 
winter near Yukhnov. His mother re- 
mained in Kursk; she failed to get 
away. Whether she is alive or dead he 
does not know. He says musingly: “We 
lived well. My wife is an intelligent 
woman. My brother wrote verses and 
thought of becoming a poet.” 

By his side bunks Junior Lieutenant 
Grigory Khomenko. He was a collective 
farm chairman in the Poltava district. 
He relates at | how he organized 
a. big apiary on farm, also drying 
apples, pears and cherries. “My sister 
studied music at the academy. Our field 





brigadier was a radio enthusiast; he 
used to make his own sets and said 
he could get Australia. We were all a 
bit cranky but we lived well.” 

Khomenko was twice wounded. He 
doesn’t know what has become of his 
family, Every time he opens a news- 
paper the first thing he looks for is 
whether there isn’t something about the 
Ukraine. He is a jovial fellow by nature, 
but he will crack a joke, laugh and then 
suddenly fall silent and go grim. He is 
a man with a load on his heart. Is 
there any need to ask what he is fight- 
ing for? 

And need one ask this question of 
Master Sergeant Stepan Lebedev? He is 
from! Leningrad. He was a bookkeeper 
—one of those men you would never 
stop to look at on the street, for there 
are thousands like him. But you 
wouldn’t pass those fierce burning eyes 
now without a look. 

In the spring Lebedev received a 
letter from his 12-year-old son. He 
carries that letter near his heart. He 
read it to me. The boy wrote: 

“I suppose you know we had a very 
hard winter. I will tell you the whole 

lain truth. Mamma died February 4. 
he grew very weak toward the end 
and at last she couldn’t get up from 
her bed. Papa, I buried her. I borrowed 
a sled and carried her to the cemetery. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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A Red Army man helped me and before 
night fell we dug the grave. I have 
marked the spot. Papa, don’t worry 
about me. It’s much easier here now 
and I am strong. I am studying at 
home, you told me to, and I am work- 
ing helping repair machines. They 
didn’t take Leningrad and they won't. 
You're lucky. Papa, you're fighting the 
Germans, Avenge Mamma.” 

Yesterday Naum Zalkin, a worker 
from Vitebsk, was brought in wounded. 
His place in the dugout is empty. Naum 
Zalkin told me his story. He worked 
at a cloth mill. When the Germans ap- 
proached Vitebsk he joined the Home 
Guard. He told his wife to leave with 
the children, but she was unable to 
get away in time. Zalkin learned about 
it not long ago when a man from 
Vitebsk joined his unit who had spent 
a year with the partisans. He told Zal- 
kin that the Germans had shot all the 
Vitebsk Jews outside the .city. The 
Germans buried the wounded with the 
dead. “The earth groaned for two 
days.” 

Naum Zalkin asked permission to go 
out shooting Germans in his spare time. 
His kindly eyes look shortsighted but 
he is an excellent sharpshooter, He 
has thirty-four Germans to his current. 
account (as the term goes). 

Friend American, I could take you 
to a neighboring dugout where we 
would find different men but with simi- 
lar fates. The war has entered the life 
of every family. 

The war has destroyed many, many 
treasures. Our Northern Florence— 
Novgorod, with its Kremlin—is no more. 
We have lost many of those monu- 


In 1942 during the siege of Leningrad the water mains were smashed by 
Nazi bombs. The people of the city had to get water from the streets. Magazine, by permission of the editor. 


ments of an ancient art not inferior 
to that of the Renaissance of the Ro- 
marice countries—art with the puri 


’ of ancient Greece coming to us throug 


the Byzantine Empire, more vivid and 
airy, unimpaired by the imperialism of 
Rome. And we have lost the new 
Dnieper power plant, which we built 
with such inspired enthusiasm only \a 
few years ago. 

Germany was our neighbor. From 
time immemorial Russians conceived her. 
‘as the land of technique. Our folk had 
a saying “It was a German who in- 
vented the moon.” That was unde- 
served praise; the Germans did not 
invent anything, they only manufac- 
tured in their factories cheap Ersatz 
moons. Soviet Russia, anxious to make 
good its technical backwardness, was 
naturally carried: away by the machine 
civilization. To us the Germans were 
a “cultivated people.” It was hard for 


~ the Russian peasant to understand how 


German graduates could use books for 
fuel in the Russian cottages, how Ger- 
man students could hang cats on minia- 
ture gallows for amusement. 

Yet was it so long ago that our pre 
gazed with such admiration at all those 
up-to-date fountain pens and cigarette 
lighters? Now they only spit with dis- 
gust and say “Rubbish.” There are 
Americans who to this day are puzzled 
to know how Soviet Russia could im- 
plant in the hearts of her sons such 
selfless patriotism, how a country whose 
national anthem is called “The Inter- 
national” could display such will to 
defend its slibbae!” culture. I have 
heard foreigners say, “Isn’t this a re- 
version to the past?” But a spiral, we 


Ilya Ehrenburg 


The author of this article is prob. 
ably Soviet Russia’s most active jour- 
nalist, a correspondent for the Rus- 
sian Army paper, Red Star. He has 
written over 600 articles for the So- 
viet press, over 300 for the foreign 
press, and about 100 especially for 
Red Army newspapers published at 
the front. He has also written several 
hundred lines of lyric verse on the 
war. The New York Times corre- 
spondent in Moscow recently called 
Ehrenburg “the most powerful So- 
viet writer today.” 
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know, is often taken for a circle. Na- 
tional consciousness is in the air of 
our times. The cosmopolitanism of the 
nineteenth century is a_thing of the 
past, the dreamers who were patriots 
of time and space have died out. Love 
for one’s own village has been resur- 
rected. But that is not a reversion. Can 
one love mankind without loving one’s 
own people? I fear nobody more than 
the “mankind lovers” who are egoisti- 
cally indifferent to their own mothers 
or children. We have not lost faith 
in the brotherhood of nations, but our 
love of our motherland has made it a 
living faith. 

Our national equality is something 
more than a clause of the Constitu- 
tion; it is a pulsation of the heart. The 
Germans ordered three Red Army 
prisoners (three Russians) to dig a 
grave for Jews. The Russians refused. 
Then the Germans said to the Jews, 
“Dig a grave for these Bolsheviks and 
we will forgive you.” “Never,” the Jews 
answered. The Germans shot all of 
them. But the blood of the tortured 
and slain has served to cement Russia 
even more strongly. 

The mail was brought to the dugout. 
The Ukrainian turned away—there was 
nobody to write to him. But, lo and 
behold, there was ® letter for him. His 
comrade, a Kazkah, had sent the 
Ukrainian’s address to his sister and 
said, “Write to him.” That is the way 
the Russian is bearing the horrors of 
these times—in anguish and in love. 

I have never s the Statue of 
Liberty, but in my early youth I often 
pictured it as a light amidst a dark 
ocean kindled by the will of free men. 
It was visible at the ends of the earth. 
Today at the ends of the earth is visible 
the little night light in the Russian dug- 

_out. It is a beacon torch in the hand 
of liberty, it is the hope of the world. 





Reprinted from the New York Times 
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SCLHULASTIC TEACHERS SECTION | 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Inside Washington 


After the class has read Mr. Hill’s ar- 
ticle, raise these questions: (a) Does 
Mme. Chiang seem to think that the 
U.S. is giving China all possible aid? 
(b) Why have we not sent more help 
to China? (c) In what ways has our 
entry into the war been of great aid to 
China? (d) What is now taking place 
in Burma that mav be of help to China? 
In what ways? 


Topics for Further Investigation. 


Consult the article, “China, the For- 
gotten Front,” Scholastic, Merch 1, 
1943, and review our efforts to aid 
China. 

Consult Life,; March 1, 1943, pp. 
26-27 and report your findings to the 
class, especially any points not made in 
the above article. 


Thomas A. Edison 


Before reading the picture-biogra- 
phy of Edison have the class name some 
outstanding American inventors and in- 
ventions. Next have pupils name spe- 
cific inventions made by Edison. Then 
have them tead the picture page. Now 
ask these questions: (a) Do you believe 
that Edison deserves the title of the 
“most useful American”® Why or why 
not? (b) What traits did Edison have 
that helped him? (c) Can such traits 
be acquired? How? (d) What is re 
vealed by the closing statement attri- 
buted to Edison in this article (f) How 
are many inventions and technological 
processes developed today? (g) Can 
you name some of our great research 
laboratories? 

Some short biographies about Edison 
are: Cohen, J., and Scarlet, W., Modern 
Pioneers, pp. 73-98; Faris, ]., Makers of 
Our History, pp. 353-64; Holland, R.. 
Historic Inventions, pp. 233-60; Law., 
F., Modern Great Americans, pp. 
92-105; Wildman, E., Famous Le $ 
of Industry, pp. 115-27 


Aviation and the Government 


After the class has read this article 
about the CAA raise these questions: 
(a) Why should general control of civil 
aviation be vested in the Federal Gov- 
erment rather than the states? (b) 
What clause in the Constitution gives 
the Federal Government this control? 
(c) In what specific ways does the Fed- 
eral Government aid civil aviation? (d) 
What federal agencies, apart from the 
CAA and the CAB, aid civil aviation? 
(Weather Bureau, Bureau of Stand- 


ards, National Advisory Council tor 
Aeronautics) (e) What has the CAA to 
do with local airports? (f) What is the 
difference between the CAA and the 
CAB? 


Exercise tor the Entire Class: 

Make a time line to show the develop- 
ment of government interest and control 
of civil aviation. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult Bartlett, H., Social Studies 
tor the Air Age, Macmillan, 1942, pp. 
125-37, and report on state and federal 
regulation of civil aviation. See also anv 
recent issue of the Aircraft Yearbook 

Obtain a copy of Digest of Civil Air 
Regulations for Pilots, CAA Bulletin 
No. 22, and report on flight rules or 
airport regulations. 

See Life, March |, 1943, pp. 64-67, 
tor a specific example of the work of 
the CAA _ Report your findings. 


Tale of a City 
Modern Problems, European History ~ 
After the class has read the article 
about Nazi methods in Warsaw. raise 
these questions: (a) What possible ob- 
jective can the Nazis have in mind by 
their program of terrorism and extermi 
nation? (b) Is there any convincing evi 
dence that the Nazi terror is being 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


March 22-27 Issue 


Special War Transportation Issue, 
48 pages in Combined Edition, 40 
pages ne and Social Studies Edi- 
tions. Striking art work and numerous 
illustrations, 3 colors. Although the ma- 
jority of features in this issue will 
relate to the central theme, there will 
be ample regular features for the 
normal classroom work of both English 
and Social Studies classes. Transporta- 
tion is an ideal subject for a correlated 
or fusion unit of both departments, 
and materials and teaching aids tor 
such a unit will be provided. Among 
the topics covered: 

Transporting a Global War; work 
of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion 

United Nations and Axis Transport 
Problems, with world map. 

From Oxcart to Stratosphere. 

Lifelines of the Seven Seas ( Mer- 
chant Marine). 

This Is a Motorized War ( Trucks ). 

U.S. Railroads Aceept a Challenge 
—and Win. 

Sky Transports Girdle the Globe. 

Many other features on Inland Wa- 
terways, Fuel, Army Transport Corps, 
Local Transportation, Future Develop- 
ment, Vocational Guidance, with 
stories and essays on Transportation 
in this War. 











checked? Explain your answer; (c) 
Why has the OWI issued this pamphlet 
describing conditions in Warsaw? (d) 
In what other places do similar condi- 
tions exist? (e) Why did the Nazis pho- 
tograph scenes of feeding the people of 
Warsaw? (f) What particular kinds of 
ost-war problems are raised by Nazi 
brutality? (g) Do you know of any pro- 
posals to help meet such problems? (h) 
Why have the Nazis singled out the 
Jews for an added portion of terrorism? 
(i) How are the Poles attempting to 
counter the Nazi program in Warsaw? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Read one or more of the articles cited 
under the heading, “Reading Sign 
Posts,” on p. 14 and report your findings 
to the class. 

Consult the World Almanac and list 
10 non-German cities in Europe of 100,- 
000 or more population that are now in 
German hands. Star those in which con- 
ditions such as those in Warsaw prob- 
ably prevail. Give reasons why you 
starred some cities and not others in 
vour list. 

Read The Moon Is Down by John 
Steinbeck and describe to the class how 
courageous people try to meet the tac- 
tics of the Nazis. Is Steinbeck’s picture 
of the Nazis too gentlemanly? 


Frontier of Democracy 


Modern Problems, American History 
Have the class read the article about 
Puerto Rico and complete the test on 
p- 14. Next have a pupil locate Puerto 
Rico and its principal cities on the wall 
map. Then raise these questions: (a) 
What reasons can you give for the title 
of this article? (b) In what sense is 
Puerto Rico a key island in the Carib- 
bean defense chain? What other islands 
in that area are controlled by the U. S.; 
by other United Nations? (c) Before the 
war what brought comparative prosper- 
ity to the Island? (d) What seems to be 
Puerto Rico’s greatest long-range prob- 
blem? (e) How might the Land and 
Minimum Wage Acts help to solve this 
problem? (£) Why is Governor Tugwell 
being criticized for his policies in Puerto 
Rico? (g) Is there sufficient evidence in 
this article to enable you to pass judg- 
[Continued on next page] 





Key to ‘We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 14) 

1. Who’s Who: 6, 5, 2, 3, 4, 1, 

II. Tale of a City: 1-T, 2-F; 3-T; 
4-F; 5-T; 6-F. 

III. Puerto Rico: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 
5-c. 

IV. Up from Slavery: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-F. 

V. Pan-Americana: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a. 
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ment in this controversy? (h)What spe- 
cific steps would you take in order to 
acquire further information? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult any recent American history 
textbook and report to the class on how 
Puerto Rico became a U. S. possession 
and the present political status of the 
Island. Point out in what way Puerto 
Rico does not have the same status as 
do Alaska and Hawaii. 

Consult the Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature in the school or 
local library for recent article concern- 
ing Governor Tugwell’s program in 
Puerto Rico. Read one pro-Tugwell ar- 
ticle and one anti-Tugwell article. Re- 
port your findings to the class. 


Pan-Americana 
Modern Problems, American History 


After the class has read the Pan- 
Americana department, ask pupils to 
point out reasons why Canada has not 
joined the Pan-American Union. The 
reasons might be written on the board 
and analyzed in terms of past, present, 
and future interests. Pupils should be 
asked to state their conclusions as to 
what Canada will be likely to do about 
the Pan-American Union. Reasons 


should be given. 


Up From Slavery 
Modern Problems, American History 
As the class reads this article by Dr. 
Commager, raise these pojnts for dis- 
cussion: (a) What evidence is there that 
the American Negro has made great 
progress since Civil War days? (b) Has 
the progress of the Negro kept compara- 
tive pace with that of the underprivi- 
leged white? (c) Do you agree that the 
Negro “everywhere partakes of his en- 
vironment”? Why or why not? (d) Is 
the Negro “an integral part of our so- 
ciety"? (e) Do you concur with the 
views set forth in the fourth paragraph? 
Why or why not? (f) What is the root 
of the “Negro problem”? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Many Happy Returns 

This selection from Bellamy Part- 
ridge’s popular book, Big Family, 
should be read by pupils not so much 
for story-plot as for its delightful, in- 
formal mood of reminiscence. In their 
reading of the selection, pupils should 
look for humor, effective transitions, 
evocative use of words and phrases, and 
characterizations. When the class has 
completed the reading, ask members to 
comment on each of these elements. For 
further discussion, use the following 
questions: 

1. Why did the author regret his having 
been born in summer? 

2. What considerations dictated the un- 





usual mode of celebrating birthdays in this 
“big family”? 

3. Why was the author so awed by the 
races the barrels of liquor being broken 
open: 

Vt What gave the author his sense of 
power over Tim? 

5. Why was the napkin-hook such a use- 
less gift? How did it come to be so im- 
portant to Father? 

6. What evidence is there to indicate 


that Father’s German was not as good as ~ 


he thought? 


For vocabulary study: 


Find the following words in the story, 
study their use, and look up their mean- 
ings. Study the spelling and meaning 
of each and be prepared for a test over 
them within the next day or two. 


1 perquisites 6. harry 

2. cognizance 7. pogrom 

3. celebrant 8. aperture 
4. equanimity 9. linguistic 
5. acrimonious 10. scrutiny 


Teachers: Test by dictating the words 
for correct spelling. Then read the fol- 
lowing statements and ask pupils to 
mark T for true, F for false. 


l. Perquisites are: the same as require- 
ments. (F) 

2. The words cognizance and recogni- 
tion are related. (T) 

3. A celebrant is one who celebrates. 
(T) 

4. Equanimity refers to a fair division 
of wealth. (F) 

5. Acrimonious and caustic are syn- 
onyms. (T) 

6. Harry and harrass mean virtually the 
same. (T) 

7. A pogrom is a list of numbers to be 
performed. (F) 

8. An aperture is a piece played at. the 
start of an opera. (F) i 

9. Linguistic means tending to hang be- 
hind or ie. (F) 

10. Scrutiny and glance mean the same. 
(F) 


To encourage further reading: 


Ask pupils to mention some other 
books, stories, plays, etc., which deal 
in an informal manner with remini- 
scences of familiar things. A few which 
might be cited to start the ball rolling: 
Life with Father, by Clarence Day; 
Country Lawyer, by Mr. Partridge; 
Meet Me in St. Louis, by Sally Benson; 
Grandma Called It Carnal, by Bertha 
Damon. 


Why the Russians Can’t Be Beaten 


The title of this article implies a ques- 
tion. Pupils should read with the ques- 
tion in mind and look for an answer to 
it. At the conclusion of the reading, ask 
pupils to answer the question and to tell 
whether the author answered it by im- 
plication or directly. Also give them an 
opportunity to form some critical judg- 
ment by raising the following questions: 


1. Is the article interesting? Why? 








2. By what means has the author enlisted 
pathies for the Russians? 


our 
3. t political e or changes in 
litical thought have taken place during 
the war in Russia? Are such changes a 


good sign or a bad one? 

4. Point out some of the reasons why 
this piece might have some value other 
than as a mere reportorial job. 


Assignment for the Class: 

Using this article as your model, write 
a short piece to bear the title, “Why 
the United Nations Will Win This War.” 


What My Father Taught Me 


Ask your pupils to read the article 
carefully, studying the advice which 
Chian Kai-shek has given his elder son. 
Then Je them write briefly on one of 
the following topics: The Best Advice 
Chiang Kai-shek Gave His Son; How 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Advice Applies to 
Young Americans; What Chiang 
Kai-shek Overlooked; or Similarities Be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek’s Advice and the 
Ten Commandments. 


Words—Fragile! Handle with Care! 


When pupils have studied this arti- 
cle carefully, have them list some other 
difficult words, or words which should 
be handled with care. Ask them to look 
carefully at the exercise on this mate- 
rial on this week’s quiz page and then 
to devise a few sentences of their own 
to test a reader’s knowledge of the cor- 
rect handling of difficult words. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 


Have the class read the entire page 
carefully. Then ask them to point out 
in the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens certain 
things which indicate that ri author of 
the poem is not a single professional 
writer, but a whole people, Freel gener- 
ation to generation. Ask pupils to con- 
sider why the ballad, and others like 
it, have lived. Also have them mention 
other ballads. Perhaps some of the pop- 
ular southern “catastrophe” ballads will 
be mentioned. An interesting discussion 
might be built around the question of 
whether these will go down as part of 
the nation’s literature. 

It may be particularly valuable to 
consider during your time on ballads 
the poem titled, “The Phantom Ship,” 
in this week’s “Round Table.” Ask pu- 
pils to point out similarities between bhis 
poem and the ballads. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
; (English Quiz Page) 
I. l-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4a; 5-b. 
II. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F. 
Ill. Check 2, 3, 6, 8, 9. 
Words to the Wise: a-8; b-6; c-2; d-12; 
e-11; f-1; g-3; h-10; i-5; j-9; k-4; 1-7. 











The Food 


and Nutrition Board 
| OF THE 


National Research 
Council 


WHAT IS IT? WHAT PURPOSES IS IT DESIGNED TO 
SERVE? HOW IS IT IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 
IMPORTANT FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THIS 


QUASI-GOVERNMENTAL BODY 


1. Why was the Board formed? 


(Answer) This coun- 
try learned a health 
lesson as a result of 
the draft in World 
War I. Of the first 
10,000,000 men ex- 
amined, 2,510,706 
had to be rejected on 
physical grounds. 

Accordingly, when our Selective Serv- 
ice program began in 1940, a group of 
prominent medical men were called to 
Washington to study the problem. Their 
studies high-lighted the importance of 
better nutrition as a corrective of the 
underlying conditions behind this high 
percentage of rejections, showed the 
need of a basic “better nutrition’’ pro- 
gram for the country at large. 

As a result, a committee was formed 
now known as the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. 


2. Who are members of the Board? 


(Answer) The Food and Nutrition Board 
includes leading authorities in the medi- 
cal, nutritional and biological sciences, 
many of them famous for their original 





researches. The Board also includes 
representatives of certain government 
services concerned d 

with military and 

civilian health. It 

is virtually a 

“Who's Who” of } 

authorities on food 

and nutrition prob- 

lems. 


3. What are its principal functions? 


(Answer) The underlying purpose of 
the Food and Nutrition Board is to 
assist in the formulation of policies that 
shall lead to better national nutrition. 

Its actual functions may be classified 
as: (1) advice on the best feeding of our 
armed forces; (2) counsel to all govern- 
ment agencies on matters pertaining to 
good health through food; (3) advice 
on the physiological values of foods 
and diets of other peoples and nations, 
as related to the war and postwar prob- 
lems; (4) stimulation of food and nu- 
tritional research. 


Briefly, the Board is our quasi-gov- — 


ernmental “steering committee’ on 
problems of food as related to health. 





4. What is our country’s immediate 
nutrition problem? 


(Answer). War requires “‘all-out’’ pro- 
duction; maximum production calls for 
maximum morale 

and health. This in 

turn calls for imme- 

diate improvement 

in our country’s 

nutrition level. Ill- 

ness, absenteeism 

and such factors as 

“fighting spirit’? 

and resistance to the stress of war are 
closely related to the nutrition problem. 


5. How has this problem been 
approached? 


(Answer) Obviously, one important task 
is to educate Americans to choose their 
diets more wisely. This educational] task 
was begun with a National Nutrition 
Conferencein Washington in May, 1941. 

A further step—of far-reaching prac- 
tical importance—was in addition rec- 
ommended, viz.: the voluntary vitamin- 
and-mineral enrichment, by millers and 
bakers, of all white family flourand bread. 


6. Why was enrichment recom- 
mended? 


(Answer) White flour and bread con- 
tribute more calories to the diet than 
any other class of foodstuffs. Our cheap- 
est source of food energy, they are con- 
sumed by almost 
everybody every day. 
At one stroke, their en- 
richment benefits the 
entire American diet. 

The majority of all 
white flour, and all 
white bread,* is now 
vitamin-and-mineral 
enriched, significantly increasing Amer- 
ica’s intake of Vitamin Bi (thiamine), 
niacin (another vitamin of the B com- 
plex), and iron—elements. widely de- 
ficient in the American diet. 

Through the leadership of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the Nationa! 
Research Council, this major contribu- 
tion has been made to America's health. 


Another advertisement on the work of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council 
will be published in a forthcoming issue. 

*The enrichment of white bread is now compulsory. 
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The Chattenge to the Schools 


Editors’ Note: 

The following statement on the needs 
ot a broadly forward-looking foreign policy 
for the United States, has been prepared 
by the Commission for the Study of the 
Organization of Peace, Dr. James T. Shot- 
well, Chairman, and signed by more than 
a score of leading educators whose names 
are listed below. This significant document 
outlines the ways in which American 
schools and teachers can best work for the 
realization of an improved post-war world. 


Siena: have demonstrated beyond 
question that isolation will not be 
either possible or desirable for the 
United States in the post-war world. The 
great majority of the American people 
have accepted this idea. In a world so 
obviously interdependent, we see now 
that “the alternative to organization by 
conquest is organization by consent.” 

Winning the war and, winning the 
peace are the twin objectives of our vic- 
tory program. They must proceed simul- 
taneously. Winning the peace means the 
establishing of a framework for interna- 
tional cooperation within which solu- 
ticns of problems which concern the en- 
tire world community may be found by 
joint action of the members of that com- 
munity. 

True international cooperation must 
be based on a sympathetic understand 
ing by all peoples of culture different 
from their own. But understanding is 
not enough. The United States, with 
other nations, must assume responsibili- 
ties for world order commensurate with 
its strength. It is therefore essential to 
provide the youth now in school with 
the information and to cultivate in them 
the attitudes that will enable them to 
act intelligently as citizens of the world 
community. 

This training of our youth can be 
achieved only by a tremeridous educa- 
tional effort. Our whole program must 
be rethought, so that each subject in the 
curriculum may make its contribution. 
History courses must show the inevi- 
table trend of events toward organiza- 
tion of the world as a community of 
nations. Courses in economics can show 
how world economic integration may 
be achieved.. The study of science 
cannot but indicate that science has re- 
duced distances so that national bound- 
aries have no longer their former signifi- 
cance. Parallel implication will appear 
throughout the* curriculum. Obviously 
study of the problems of American 


democracy should place great emphasis _ 


on our obligations as a part of the 
world community. Opportunities must 
be provided for the sympathetic corre- 
lation of all these considerations so that 
every student will grasp the problem 
as a whole. 


In addition to this new emphasis in 
our schools, teachers must also assume 
their considerable share of responsi- 
bility for informing the citizens in their 
own communities who are no longer in 
school. Education must accordingly 
make a supreme effort in order that all 
our people may understand what is 
before us. 

It is a great challenge and a great 
opportunity. Our schools must rise to 


the occasion, to the end that the sons 
of America who are dying in this war 
‘hall not have died in vain. 


Signers of Statement 


Karl W. Bigelow, Director, Commission 
on Teacher Education, American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

Ben M. Cherrington, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on International Relations, National 
Education Association. 

C. A. Dykstra, President, University of 
Wisconsin. 

A. C. Flora, President, National Educa. 
tion Association. 

Alonzo G. Grace,.Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, State of Connecticut. 

Frank P. Graham, President, University 
of North Carolina. 

Ernest M. Hopkins, President, Dart- 
mouth College. 

Harry W. Chase, Chancellor, New York 
University. 

Henry S. Coffin, President, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

George S. Counts, Teachers College. 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 

George Johnson, Director, Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Emeritus Profes- 
sor, Teachers College. 

Allen Y. King, President, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

Carl H. Milam, Secretary, American 
Library Association. 

William Allan Neilson, President Emeri- 
tus, Smith College. 

Homer P. Rainey, President, University 
of Texas. 

William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Charles Seymour, President, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

George N. Shuster, President, Hunter 
College. 

Carleton Washburne, 
Winnetka Public Schools. 

Edgar B. Wesley, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

Roscoe L. West, President, New Jersey 
State Teachers College. 

Ruth West, Head, Department of Social 
Studies, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Howard E. Wilson, American Council 
on Education. 

George F. Zook, President, American 
Since be Education. 


Dean Emeritus, 


Superintendent, 
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WHAT 
MY FATHER 
TAUGHT ME 


The son of China’s leader 
tells us his father’s rules 
for a good and useful life 


By Chiang Ching-kuo 


HIANG CHING-KUO is the elder 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
two sons. The present Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek is his stepmother. He is now, 
at thirty-one, administrative commis- 
sioner over eleven countries in Kiangsi 
Province, one of the Central China prov- 
inces which has been partially invaded 
by Japanese troops. Last year young 
Chiang launched a three-year plan to 
make those counties into a model com- 
munity. His goal ig to supply clothing, 
housing, work and education to every 
one of the 1,600,000 people in the area. 
To do this, he is setting up model farms 
which will help increase agricultural 
production. He is increasing factories 
and industrial cooperatives. He has en- 
larged the school system, and the health 
and war-relief work. 

The article that follows is addressed 
to the youth of China, but it is also a 
ae and a challenge to American 
youth, 


WHEN I was a child, my father 
asked my younger brother and 
me to read the letters which Tsen 
Kuo-fan wrote ,to his family. He sai 
that the instructions which this scholar- 
warrior of the Manchu dynasty gave to 
his sons and younger brothers could 
serve equally well for us. It was my 
father’s wish that my brother and I 
should not only comprehend these 
teachings but should practice them. 
Sometimes when my father was too 
busy to answer my letters at length, he 
merely asked me to read carefully a cer- 
tain one of Tseng Kuo-fan’s letters. 
When we were growing up my father 
did not hesitate to move us to a new 
home if he felt that our environment 
was not good for us. Once, when we 


ae 


Courtesy, Uniteus + .» iKelief 


China continues ‘to. educate her young after five years of war. Industrial 
cooperative schools like this one have been encouraged by young Chiang. 


were staying in the country, he decided 


to move. the family to Shanghai because. 


he felt thaf country people were not 
sufficiently informed on current events 
and were too.addicted to their old 
habits. Then, later, he felt that the at- 
mosphere in Shanghai was too extrava- 
gant, and took me to Peiping. 

He also taught us that youth must 
guard against pride. Self-satisfaction, he 
said, inevitably leads to failure. We 
should seek instruction, not only from 
the learned but also from ordinary peo- 
ple and even from children. 

Another of my father’s favorite prin- 
ciples was that one must not rely on 
others, because in so doing one weakens 
his own character. “Don't ask/me for 
money,” my father used to tell me. 
“Fight to create your own world empty: 
handed, for that is the way of a man of 
character.” 

He urged us never to spread rumors. 
Speaking ill of others behind their backs, 
he said, is dishonorable; it is seeking to 
benefit one’s self at the expense of 
others. He taught us also not to criti- 
cize. People like to blame others, think- 
ing that they themselves have no respon- 
sibility. But actually, he told us, we 
should correct our own defects instead 
of criticizing others. 

He hated a false tront. One never 
wins the respect of others by putting on 
airs or boasting, he pac tell us. 
Through falsehood one may gain tempo- 
rary advantage over others, but eventu- 
ally others will see through the false- 
hood. 

One must be sincere to others, was 
another basic teaching of my father’s, 


for the word “sincerity” is the secret of 
‘a successful and upright life. 


My father also taught us how to 
work efficiently. When one is facing 
many problems, he told us, the first 
thing to do is to find out what are the 


essential points, and then act upon 
those. 

My father taught us that the world ~ 
is full of difficult tasks which have to 
be tackled by people with patience and 
perseverance. 

Frequent self-examination is neces- 
sary for the correction or prevention of 
mistakes which we are bound to make. 
In my daily self-examination I ask my- 
self three questions: Have I been true 
to my own conscience? Have I been 
filial to. my parents? Have I been loyal 
to my country? 

China’s youth should dedicate itself 
to big tasks. The most worthwhile thing 
we can do now is either to fight at the 
front as soldiers, or to become produc- 
tive farmers in the rear. If my father 
should want me to go to the front as a 
private, I should go willingly. If he 
should direct me to work in a village, I 
should be glad to do it. I have no desire 
to be an official. Nor should China’s 
youth set officialdom as its goal. We 
must understand that the Generalissimo 
has reached his present status not be- 
cause he wanted to become a high offi- 
cia, but because of his determination to 
serve his country. 

There are thousands of things to be 
done in the reconstruction of our coun- 

. We must not dissipate our energy 
in idle discussion of high-sounding theo- 
ries. Each of us must instead engage in 
some real task. We must be willing to 
become one of the untold number of 
sand particles that go to build the road 
of success. We must submerge our- 
selves in the main task before us. 

We are young and so is China—and 
our future is bright. 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine 
by permission of the editor. Copyright 
1942 by the United. Newspapers Maga- 
zine Corporation. 








THE B ALLA No one knows who wrote the 

i great English and Scotch ballads. 
They were told, probably often sung, by the country 
people of early days for their own entertainment. They 


AiR PARE 


The king sits at Dumferling toun 
Drinking the blood-red wine; 

“O where will I get guid sailor, 
To sail this ship of mine?” 


Up and spake am eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right knee; 

“Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That sails upon the sea.” 


The king has written a braid letter, 
And signed it wi’ his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the sand. 


The first line that Sir Patrick read, 
A loud laugh laughed he; 

The next line that Sir Patrick read, 
A tear blinded his e’e. 


“O wha is this has done this deed, 
This ill deed done to me, 

To send me out this time o’ the year, 
To sail upon the sea! 


lacie 


we were Sir Patrick Spens and his good Scots lords 
sent out to almost certain death at sea? Was the 
king stupid and the eldern knight malicious? Or were 
they partners in treachery? Such questions as these add 
to the dramatic interest of “Sir Patrick Spens.” Its 40 
lines tell the story of an entire novel. Without comment 
they present my oo who did not question his com- 
mand. it is the climax of a long story, as ballads usu- 
ally were. That is why we.remember them. ___ 

The pictures are often painted in one brief line. In 


“literary.” They were not the poetry of the 


wandering minstrels. They were homespun, passed by 
word of mouth from generation to generation without 
ever being written down. Those which the people 
liked best survived. Constant retelling polished them 
to the vivid and dramatic form which we know today. 

When the country people escaped their isolation by 
the coming of better roads, more wealth, the printing 
press, they stopped making new ballads—but they re- 
membered the old ones. Here and there someone who 
had learned to write copied them down. Finally in 
1765, Bishop Percy collected and printed many of them 
in his Reliques of English Poetry. How old they are is 
anybody’s guess. Probably most of them originated in 
the 14th and 15th centuries, but some of them may be 
the oldest poetry in English. 


Uh SPENS: 


“Make haste, thake haste, my merry men all, 
Our guid ship sails the morn.” 

“O say not so, my master dear, 
For I fear a deadly storm.” 


O our Scots nobles were richt laith 
To wet their cork-heel’d shoon; 

But lang e’er a’ the play were played, 
Their hats they swam aboon. 


C lang, lang may their ladies sit 
Wi their fans into their hand, 

Or e’er they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the land. 


O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 
Wi’ their gold kems in their hair, 

Waiting for their ain dear lords, 
For they'll see them na’ mair. 


Half o’er, half o’er to Aberdour, 
It’s fifty fathoms deep, 
And there lies guid Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet. 


this poem there is no description of the storm, only 
the terrible line, “Their hats they swam aboon,” and 
the tragi clear last stanza. Often a great actor can 
give his audience the illusion of seeing more than is 
actually on the stage. So the omitted of these 
descriptions are clear to our imagination. We see the 
careless king, the brave sailor looking out over the 
winter sea when the king’s messenger finds him, the 
noble dignity of the ladies who wait “with the gold 
combs in their hair.” ~ 
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By MAXWELL NURNBERG 


EARS ago travelers going to Europe 

used to . regaled each day with a 
copy of the ship's paper. The most in- 
teresting reading was not the news but 
the advertisements of European health 
resorts. One such advertisement fasci- 
nated me then. The years have not 
robbed it of its charm. 


SANITARY OBERWALD NEAR 
ST. GALL 

Always open and visited for win- 
ter and spring cures very liked. Two 
approved physicians and one female ~ 
physician. Also for reconvalescents 
and adopted especially for finishing 
cure. In autumn fruit and grapes cure. 
In winter inure and winter-sport cures. 

Evey, one doesn’t know if there is 
to be preferred picturesque lakescape 
or the grandiose high-mountains and 
then it is again the changing richly 
formed foreground which es the 
whole to .a unique, the senses so re- 
freshing landscape. 

Marks 10-18 already on staying of 
3 days. 


What's wrong with it? It contains 
English words, and there aren’t any 


errors in grammar that you can put 


your finger on. Yet it isn’t English as 
we know it. It’s peculiar but it isn’t 
peculiar to English; it’s peculiar to 
some other language. That’s what's 
wrong with it. 

For each language has its way ot 
saying things. You can’t just carry words 
over bodily from one language to an- 
other. You can’t translate words; you 
have to translate meaning. An American 
correspondent in Moscow found that 
out when he tried to file his report to his 
newspaper. In his story, he wrote that 
the American ambassador “stood with- 
in a stone’s throw of Stalin.” The Mos- 
cow censor raged at him for his colossal] 
rudeness. Finally, when the reporter 
was permitted to explain what ,the 
American expression really meant, the 





Write the way you speak 
—but take advantage 
of your opportunity to 
think before you write 
and to revise later. 
The result will be YOU 


censor said, “Oh, in that case we change, 
it. We change it to-read like this: “The 
American ambassador stood near Stalin. 
He threw no stones!’ ” 

When we respect the peculiarities of 
a language, when we remain faithful to 
its word order, we ate speaking idio- 
matically. 


Troublesome Words 


Wherever you live — North, South, 
East, or West—these are words that 
must be carefully handled. 


FEEL, LOOK, SMELL, TASTE 


1. The dog smells bad. 

2. The dog smells badly. 

(Which would annoy you more?) . 

That depends. If you were chasing 
Eliza across the ice, the second would; 
it you are a stay-at-home, the first. For 
in the first sentence, the dog is being 
smelled and found wanting; whereas in 
the second sentence, the dog’s smelling 
apparatus is found wanting and his days 
as a bloodhound are over. 

The verbs smell, feel, taste, look, 
and sound, which usually describe con- 
ditions rather than actions, behave like 
that. They are passive in meaning as in 
the first sentence and therefore the verb 
is usually followed by adjectives. - not 
adverbs. 

Correct: The apple tastes good. 
(Tastes is passive in meaning; the apple 


. is being tasted and is good.) 


Correct: She looks beautiful. 
Correct: I feel bad about this whole 
situation. 


Avoid 


The -flower smells sweetly. (The 
flower is not smelling anything, - it. is 
being smelled; therefore. correct: 
sweet. ) 

She looks beautifully in that hat. 
(We're looking; she is being looked at; 
therefore, correct: beautiful.) 


KIND, SORT, TYPE 

This or that (not these or those) is 
used with kind, sort and type. 

Careful speakers and writers do not 
insert an a or an in the phrase that 
follows these words, 
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Correct: That kind of argument, that 
~ of plane, that sort of excuse. But 
on’t omit the of after type. - 


Avoid 

Our soap is especially designed for 
that type beauty. (Correct:° that type 
of beauty.) 

There is opportunity in the defense 
industries for that type man. (Correct: 
that type of man.) 

A netv-type bomber is correct, of 
course, since new-type is an adjective. 


KIND OF, SORT OF 

There is a tendency to use sort of 
and kind of as all-service modifiers. 
People say He is sdrt of lazy, It is kind 
of late, I kind of like him. Some even 
go so far as to say He is kind of hand- 
some sort of. 
} Better words to use for this kind of 
qualification—as a change—are some- 
what, rather, and even pretty. 


Avoid 
He is a kind of dope. (Which kind?) 
He is a kind of miser. (Is he or 
isn’t he?) 


SURE 

Sure is an adjective. It should not be 
used where certainly or surely is re- 
quired. 

Avoid 

I sure am glad to see you again. 
(Correct: I’m certainly glad) 

There is some justification for the col- 
loquial use of sure as an emphatic word 
for yes in answer to a question. 

“Will you be there?” 

“Sure, I'll be there.” 

In this use it seems to be a clipped 
form of the phrase to be sure. In for- 
mal society, surely would be preferred. 

“Will you come in now?” 


“Surely, I'll be g!ad to.” 


A Final Word 

If you want to write well, follow this 
bit of general advice: WRITE THE 
WAY YOU SPEAK — naturally and 
without affectation — with this impor- 
tant difference, that in writing you 
have time to think before you write 
and an opportunity to revise after you 
have written. If you do this, the result 
will be YOU,. and that’s worth all the 
long words in an unabridged dictionary 
and all the flowery words in a thesaurus. 

When your conversation reaches new 
levels of vocabulary and gains greater 
flexibility, your writing will, too. And 
what’s more important it will still be 
genuinely you, not an imitation. 


Reprinted from Chapter 7 of What's the 
Good Word? A New Way to Better Eng- 
lish, by Maxwell Nurnberg, by permission 
of Simon & Schuster, publishers, and of 
the author. Copyright, 1942, by Maxwell 
Nurnberg. 











House Jameson as Alexander Hamilton and Raymond Johnson as 


Thomas Jefferson in a scene from Sidney Kingsley’s play The Patriots. 


a 


met <THE PLAY’S THE THING_— 


<< 
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HIGH SPOTS OF THE BROADWAY. SEASON 


The Patriots 


Spend Americans believe any longer 
that “History is bunk.” But too many 
fall into the cores fallacy that his- 
tory is dull. If that is your trouble, we 
prescribe a visit to the new Broadway 
play, The Patriots, by Sidnéy Kingsley, 
produced by the Playwrights’ Company 
and staged by Shepard Traube. 

Kingsley, now a sergeant in the 
Army, is the man who gave us Dead 
End and Men in White, two of the 
most striking social dramas of recent 
years. The fact that he now turns tothe 
— for his theme does not mean that 

e is running away from life. On the 
contrary, this play was born out of 
today’s war. It cries aloud to America 
that liberty and democracy will not be 
long enjoyed by those who are not will- 
ing to fight for them. 

For “The Patriots” are the Founding 
Fathers. They are George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, Thomas Paine, and the 
other great hearts who fought through 
seven years of “blood, sweat and tears” 
in our American Revolution to found a 
nation “dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” The 
period is after the war: it is the years 
of 1790 to 1800, when thes con- 
federation of 13 states had just adopted 
its new Constitution. Washington had 
a sees, Se and the ge 
cr were beginning to a out 
which grew two oon political parties. 








You have read in your books of that 
stormy stru between two opposite 
schools of politics—the Hamiltonian vs. 
the Jeffersonian: how Hamilton, the 
penniless immigrant boy, promoted an 
aristocracy of “the rich and well-born,” 
while Jefferson, the landowning, slave- 
holding gentleman, championed the 
small farmer and the ordinary unp 
ertied citizen. The one founded the Fed- 
eralists, essentially the party of a strong 
centralized government, supported by 
the industries and merchants of the 
cities; the other, the Republican (later 
the Democrats), which stood for the 
agrarian interests and states’ rights. 

The miracle of this play is that it 
makes you understand for the first time 
the flesh-and-blood reality of this his- 
toric conflict. These two men—the brash 
and bouncing Hamilton, played 
House Jameson, and the grave, ideal- 
istic Jefferson of Raymond Johnson— 
were born to be enemies, personal, po- 
litical, and economic. It is a pro-Jef- 
fersonian play, and if you want to be 
quite fair to Hamilton, you had better 
lean backward alittle. — 

Don’t try to read into The Patriots 
too close a parallel to the politics of 
1943. The historic roles of the major 

ies have changed in many respects. 
wy a is Ae age searchlight thrown 
on one bright spot in our history. And 
it leaves us with a new and deeper ap- 
reciation of the basic American free- 
ae that are still the “last best hope” 
of the common man. against tyrants 
everywhere, whether their names are 
George III or Adolf Shicklgruber. 
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By May Lamberton Becker 


THE HERO IN AMERICA. By Dixon 
Wecter. ~ 

is book gives one of the best side- 
lights on history that I can offer in 
your study of American life. It begins 
with Captain John Smith and comes as 
close to the present day as the rise and 
decline of Lindbergh-as an American 
ideal. One of the most interesting and 
important features of the book is our 
dethroniag of heroes, sometimes with 
disconcerting rapidity, for that too 
throws light on our reactions to cur- 
rent events. When “Books Across the 
Sea” began to send to England the 
fine collection of recent books about 
America now in the American Reading 
Room at Aldwych House, London, this 
book was the very first to arrive, in the 
midst of a bad blitz and after a danger- 
ous crossing. “Books Across the Sea” 
gave a reception for it, at a big hotel, as 


if it had been an actual ambassador— 


as indeed a good book can be. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. By 
Edward Eggleston. 


The first genuine folkstory out of the 
Middle West, Eggleston’s The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, was published in 1871. 
It reports on conditions in the back- 
pil psig years earlier, as the au- 
thor knew them. But the bd8k keeps 
alive year after year. 

Ralph Hartsook, the schoolmaster, 
had a hard time in Hoopole County. 
The Flat Creek district ea —_ 
use for book-larnin’, especially for girls. 

But in one department of larnin’ Flat 
Creek excelled: its citizens loved spell- 
ing for its own sake. Let it be known 


that a spelling-bee on a grand scale was 
peer et and people gathered, old 
and young, like medieval knigh ts to a 
tournament. Such a bee is the high spot 
of this book.’ It is also the scene in 
which Hannah, the bound girl, a drudge 
in the kitchen of “ole Miss Means,” 
gets her first taste of social success. For 
she spells down the master, who has 
kept up with her all through the hard 
part of the spelling book that began with 
incom ity and took in “words 
of eight syllables with the accent on 
the sixth.” Ralph had reached only the 


third letter of dag , when the 
Siques-sehs hat copied oa lst o 
new words written on a —called 
“Next!” and Hannah it right. 
And to this.day you can’t read this 
chapter without feeling »some of the 
sporting fervor of that contest. 
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pe may be interested, as 1 was 
after I selected the poems for pub- 
lication today, to notice that all the 
writers are boys. They are obvious'y 
boys of different types and tempera- 
ments, but they are alike in posgess- 
ing the essential qualities of talent 
and careful workmanship. Original 
and sensitive observation especially 
distinguishes our first contribution. — 


The Stone Cat 


How silent it is, sitting there 

Outlined in the moonlight, 

Guarding the empty house;<cold and 
dark. 

In the windy night. 

In the daylight it is just a statue, 

A piece of carved stone, 

Expressionless and quiet, 

Haughty and alone. 

As the sun sets, its eyes flame; 

Alive and softvits coat; 

I almost hear a growl from its thick 
throat. 

The cold wind blurs.my eyes and 
distorts. 

Is it the cat that pads off in the night? 

How like its scream the roaring wind! 

Then the moon rises. 

It sits—embroidered in light—cold— 

A hard arched back—erect head— 

Unlike the black, sleek playfellow of 
night; 

Now in the moonlight, 

Stony and dead. 

John Hoke, 17 
Goddard College 


Plainfield, Vermont 
Robert Mattuck, Teacher 


Is it the rhythmical movement of 
waves and tides that attracts poets 
with a talent for rhyme and rhythm? 
The two following contributions are 
different in theme,’ but alike in this 
interest and talent. oe 


The Phantom Ship 


Long ago sailed a phantom ship, 

And a ghostly ship was she. 

Her tattered sails had weathered gales 
No mortal would care to see. 


As she plowed through the dark, 


churning water 
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With neither mate nor crew, 
She’d have taken first place in any race 
With the mightiest wind that blew. 


The damp tog rolled trom bow to stern 
And vanished mto the night; 

High on the mast amid the blast 

There burned a lonely light. 


Wave after wave crashed o’er the prow, 
But night-passed far from soon; 
Her masts and spars like prison bars 
Rose black against the moon. 


At last dawn streaked tne morning sky 

With her first gray glimmer of light. 

She’s never been seen on the ocean 
green, 

For-she melts away with the night. 


Owen Marsh, 14 
Mount Hermon (Mass.) School 
Mrs. William H. Morrow, Teacher 


Three Men—Waiting 


The cold steel hull of the submarine 

Slid deeper into the brackish green. 

Her bow struck sand and she settled 
aft. 

Within that battered, stricken cratt 

Three men were waiting for death to 
come, 

Waiting in blackness till they were 
numb 

From the cold that came trom the 
outside sea, 

From the sea that was waiting to kill 
these three. 

The silence was deadly till one man 
said, 

“Come now, mates, we will soon be 
dead. 

I'll tell you what, let each man say 

A’ few things of himself. That way 

Well find it not so hard to die. 

Come now, mates, who'll have first 
trv?” 

The first spoke very soft and calm. 

As one would read a holy. psalm: 

“I'm Johnny Curtis, age, thirty-one. 

I'm not afraid; I’ve had my fun. 

I've lived to walk a country lane 

Beside a field of waving grain. 

I’ve sown the seed and threshed. the 
wheat 

And worked the fields in summer heat. 

Six years ago I shipped on board 

This submarine, and saw the world. 

My life’s been full, I've no loved one 

To mourn me now my time has come.” 
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RIDAY, March 19th, is the 

date this month for our 
Round Table broadcast. Tune 
in on Ted Malone’s “Between 
the Bookends” radio program 
(Blue Network 3:30-3:45 p.m. 
Eastern War Time) to hear 
poems from recent Round 
Table pages read over the air. 











The next to speak used tones so deep 
You’d never guess he'd like to weep: 
“My name is Joseph Carpentier. 

For years I’ve lived in silent fear 
Because of this: I killed someone 
Back in the town that I come from. 


- Iran away and went to sea 


And came here when they needed me. 
The last to speak was shaking so 
(From fear or cold no one can know) 
That one could hardly hear him say: 
“My name is Arthur, Arthur Day. 
I lived in New York’s dark East Side 
Till I was twelve, when my dad died, 
And then I ran away from home 
And traveled far from Maine to Nome. 
I joined the Navy and took a vow 
To later settle down . . . but now —” 
So let us leave them to their death 
nd thank them as they gasp for breath 
For what they did for you and me. 
They gave their lives to keep us free. 
_ Donald Grisen, 16 
Edison High School 





Frances W. ‘Cowan; Teacher 


Imaginative pictures and beauty 
of language are the superior quali- 
ties of the following poem. 


Land of Loveliness 


This is the land of Loveliness, 

where lakes are dropped like dew-drops, 

clear, and into a dark green silence. 
Here are many lovely things 
all silence—coolness—night. 

This is the land of Loveliness 

where music is made from water and 
wind. 


Man is not too frequent here, 

here in the land of Loveliness, 

and reason well enough— 

for what are we without our dreams, 

and what our dreams but lands we do 
not hold, 

that should we hold we would*too often 
spoil? 


I open wide my eyes, 
the rain falls slow, 
the house next door stands gray and 
dull, 
dirty with fog. 
’ Loring Briggs, 17 
The Noble and Greenough School 


Dedham, Mass. 
Sidney L. Eaton, Teacher 
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~ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


i, FACTS ARE FACTS 


Now that you have read “Many Happy Returns,” under- 
line the best completing word or oe in each of the 
following sentences. 


1. In the author's family, birthdays were always the occasion 
for (a) parties; (b) giving of elaborate gifts; (c) extension of 
er rivileges. 

ter supper the children were not ordinarily allowed to 
lap leave the sealer (b) go to the swimming hole; (c) talk 
to each other. 

3. Tim O’Neill agreed to sell his liquor to the women of the 
Temperance League (a) so the cad have a party; (b) be- 
cause he was afraid they would run him out o 
if they would let him open the Alloway tavern. 

4. Mother’s remark ope. the ll » he meant that (a) she 

referred not to prosecute; (b) one ought to be kind to animals; 
PS) she thought Tim no better than a dog. 
5. One gift the children gave their father was (a) a pair 


\ 


of Puritan shoe buckles; (b) a sterling silver napkin hook; (c) 


an engraved silver spoon. 


li. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


If you have finished reading “Why the Russians Can't Be 
Beaten,” you'll know which of the statements below are 
true (circlé the T) and which are false (circle the F). 


1. T F The author apparently‘ believes that Russia 
holds firm because the’ people struggle only for the State 
and not for themselves. 

2. T F Before the war Russia had great respect for 
Germany’s industrial efficiency. 

8. T F The Russian ple are not, as a whole, 
greatly bound by ties of family affection. 

4. Russia has no art piace: Be of any great value. 


iil. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Below are some sentences based on the troublesome 
words in “Words—Fragile! Handle with Care!” Check only 
the sentences which you believe to be correct. 


1. The music sounded beautifully. 

2. Slowly he covered every inch of the ground, feeling 
carefully. 

3. This kind of apples should not be used for pie. 

4. She doesn’t enjoy those sort of books. 

5. That type man makes me kind of ill. 

6. What sort of fellow is he? 

7. We sure enjoyed the show last night. 

8. He will surely win the prize with that drawing. 
" 9. The cylinders are pr in a radial-type arrangement. 

10. That girl is a sort of clown. 


‘~ EXPRESS YOURSELF 


PULL UP A CHAIR— 
—And join the discussion: 
1. Would Fs enjoy celebrating your own birthda 


the manner described in “Many Happy Returns”? 


why not? 
2. Do you think that al feelings make better 
soldiers of men than devotion to a “cause”? 


— 
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3. Do you enjoy seeing, historical movies and reading 
historical plays and books as much as modern ones? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a brief essay of comment and criticism on the 
poems im this week’s “Round Table.” 

2. How did you celebrate your last birthday? Perhaps 
you did not celebrate it at all, but almost certainly it re- 
mained a rather special day for you. Write about it. 

8. Make a list of some idiomatic expressions. Be careful 
to avoid mere slang and catch-phrases seid) bitok to those expres- 
sions which are peculiar to our language. 

4, Whom would you include in a list of American heroes? 
Make a list from Washington to~the present. 


‘v MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO we WISE 
From the following list find the right word for each 
blank (1-5 are from “Words—Fragile! Handle with Care!”; 
6-9 from “Adventures in nye! 10-12 from “The Play's 





the Thing.”) 
. regaled 5. flexibility 9. fervor 

2. colossal 6. paesracia. 10. fallacy 

8. affectation . 7. contempla 11. agrarian 

4. thesaurus 8. daguerreotype 12. subordinates 

a. The forerunner of the snapshot, was named 
for its inventor Daguerre. 

b. Every young actor knows how it is to have 


someone giggle during a love scene 

c. The American invasion of North Africa was a 
undertaking. 

d, General MacArthur is with his —_—________ as 
well as with other perce ya 

e. The Congress farm bloc represents the —_—__——_inter- 
ests. 

f. Uticle Ned 
trek. 

g. A nurse must be friendly, sympathetic, and free of 


his friends with tales of his African 


h. The present war has — that our two-ocean theory of 
isolation was a 


i. Some synthetic rubber ‘has greater than the 


~ natural uct. 


j. The young soldier spoke with 
panions’ bravery. 
k. Any ——__—_—_—- 
if from Shakespeare. 
1. Rationing has become a bigger lem than we 
at the beginning of the war. i 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


of his com- 


of verse is sure to contain many pas- 


apiary (4 é ar 8). Place where bees are kept. 
casuistry (kdzh @ is teé): Clever but false argument about 
pg or ag, 


psconge Thee t8 42 1 t2). Beastliness; brutality. 
copse ( ). Thicket or grove of small trees; . 
cormopolaniem (kis mb pl tn im). State of being with- 


otal profi, binging to th wine wd 


(ANT words from “Why the Russians Can't Be Beaten.”) 


SCHOLASTIC. frorered by tconard Parle and Geate 


~~ 
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fliustrations eptien J. Voorhies trom “Big Family’ 


Bellamy Partridge’s family (including the dog) at the dinner table. 


On your birthday you could do anything—even 
eat your dinner on a ladder. You could stay 
up Jate too. Sometimes you heard funny things 


E NEVER had birthday par- 
ties at our house. There were 
too many birthdays and they 
were not well timed. It was 
unfortunate that we weren’t distributed 
over the calendar to better advantage, 
for seven of our birthdays came in the 
first three months of the year, and two 
of the children were born near the 
holidays. I turned out to be a lone 
wolf who came in the summer. You 
could stay home from school on your 
birthday, if there was any school. In 
my case there“never was—I was born 
in July. All through my childhood | 
was bitter on that point. I thought that 
parents were very inconsiderate when 
it comes to selecting birthdays for their 
children. I still think so. ~ 
In our family the mental concept ot 
the birthday party was kept well in 
hand and consistently played down. 
Talk about the subject was not encour- 
aged, and if one of the children\hap- 
pened to remark that So-and-so was 
going to have one, a negative attitude 
was at once turned on. Children could 
be spoiled by too mueh indulgence. It 
was a great misfortune for a child to get 
the notion that his coming into the 
world was an event of such importance 
that parties had to be given to celebrate 
the occasion, Only inexperienced people 
with small families were likely to Bn 
into such an error.’ This deflation ~ of 
birthdays however; was not carried to 
the point of disregarding them, but 
simply limited their scope. 
Each child found at his place at the 
breakfast table on: his mA pedi one 


cent for each year of his age—real 
money to us in those days. 

From breakfast time on, all day long. 
the birthday child was free to follow 
his own sweet will. He could do any- 
thing he liked, go anywhere he wished, 
and stay up that night.as long as any 
one in the house was awake. 

These birthday perquisites, an ingeni- 
ous device worked out by Mother, were 
really very satisfactory. They had none 
of the disadvantages a birthday party 
for each child would have entailed in 
our big family, and yet they took suf- 
ficient cognizance of the day to person. 
alize it for the celebrant and make it 
important to him. And not the least 
valuable feature of the arrangement was 
its inexpensiveness. 

I don't remember which birthday of 
mine it was—it must have been a fairly 
early one—when in following the dic- 
tates of my own free will I elected to 
eat my dinner from the top of the step- 
ladder instead of from my usual chair 
at the table. The decision caused some 
levity, no doubt, and probably made 
no little bother in serving me and in 
passing dishes up and down. But no- 
body sought to dissuade me, and to this 
day I recall how earthbound and in- 
significant the rest of the family looked 
sitting squattily down below, their 
plates resting on an ordinary dining- 
room table. They seemed so crowded 
down there, so packed_in, so much in 
the way of each other, while I sat ma- 
jestically up in the clouds with no com- 
pany other than the flies, who, by the 
way, seemed very glad to see me and 


quite willing to share my repast with 
me. My one regret on the occasion was 
that I could not walk upside down on 
the ceiling as the flies did. 

On one of Herb’s birthdays he elected 
to sit at the table, but to sprawl his 
elbows out on it as far and as wide as 
possible. He was determined to have 
one day when nobody could remind him 
of his elbows, at that time very much 
in evidence. Mother had to put an ex- 
tra leaf in the table tc make room for 
him, Stan on one of his birthdays or- 
dered a large plate of toast, so that he 
could eat out the middle of each slice 
and leave all the crusts. Stan hated 
crusts and used to hide them in his 

ockets or balance them on a little shelf 
he had found under the table—from 
which the dog would sniff out and eat 
them with great relish later on. I was 
a little surprised at Mother's equanimity 
as she saw Stan punching the middles 
out of those slices of toast and leaving 
the crusts piled high on his plate. I did 
not think of it then, but I now have a 
suspicion that Stan helped to eat those 
crusts the next time we had stuffed 
chicken or “dead dog,” a favorite dish 
of ours in which a large flank steak 
was rolled and stuffed with dressing. 

I used to feel very much like a man- 
about-town as I sauntered out of the 
house on my birthday without so much 
as a “by your leave.” It was not so 
important in the daytime, especially 
during the summer vacation, for after 
our work was done we could go where 
we pleased. We did not even have to 
say where we were going; and if we 
did say, it was usually nat so and was 
said only to put somebody else off the 
track. We had.a reasonable amount of 
liberty during the summer evenings, 
though we were not expected to go be- 
yond the sound of the nine-o’clock bell. 
We were not allowed to go to the swim- 
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ming hole after supper. There was an 
impression abroad that older boys who 
worked during the day would be there 
at night and that rough doings were 
likely—and there was no mistake about 
it. One of the best fights I ever saw 
occurred at the swimming hole on one 
of my birthday evenings when I had 
exercised my freedom of will by going 
for a swim with a tough gang of older 
boys. On another of my birthdays I 
witnessed a scene fhat under any other 
circumstances I certainly would have 
missed. 

It was at a time of great Temperance 
activity. We had just gone through a 
very acrimonious election to decide 
whether the town should be wet or dry, 
and by a superhuman effort on the part 
of the Women’s League the Dry forces 
had won the day. The leader of the 
Wets, Tim O'Neill, was an experienced 
politician and a gentleman whose word 
was not worth the paper it was written 
on, as Father told Mother when shortly 
after the election she came to ask his 
advice about a deal which the Tem- 
perance forces were then considering. 

The fact of the matter was that Tim 
O’Neill had felt so sure of winning the 
election that he had bought, at a price 
which he considered a great sacrifice, 
the liquor stocks of all his competitors 


in town. It will thus be seen that when 


the town went dry Tim found himself 
in a véry unenviable position. He was 
a resourceful fellow, however, and even 
before the election he had taken steps 
to cover himself by obtaining an option 
on the license of an old innkeeper in 


Alloway, a small hamlet just across the _ 


town line. As soon as he saw that the 
election had gone against him he an- 
nounced that he would move his gaudy 
fixtures and his now greatly enlarged 
stock of liquors to the Alloway tavern, 
where he hoped to see all his old cus- 
tomers and as many new ones as the 
barroom would accommodate. It was 
this announcement which had aroused 
the women of the Temperance League 
to action. They had driven the other 


dinner from the top of the ladder. 
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BELLAMY 

PARTRIDGE 
Judging by the 
childhood of Bell- 
amy Partridge, 
ee the life of a fam- 
ily of eight in the ’90s must have 
been one long round of gay activity 
—particularly for boys with the ini- 
tiative of the author and his brothers 
Herb and Stan. No wonder that after 
years of legal practice in his native 
New York State and California, Part- 
ridge exchanged the career of a 
lawyer for the more exciting life 
of a waft correspondent. He covered 
World War I for Sunset Magazine, 


saloonkeepers out of business, but the 
worst of them all was only moving to 
another location. The victorious women 
felt that they must do something about 
it—and what they did was to buy Tim 
O’Neill’s stock of liquors so that they 
might stage a great victory celebration 
at which they would knock in the heads 
of the casks and barrels and let the 
liquor run in the gutters. The Temper- 
ance women had very little trouble in 
reaching an agreement with Tim. 

It was this great spilling of spirituous 
and malt liquors upon which I stood 
and looked the ‘night that I was either 
nine or ten years old. When I arrived 
on the scene the great oaken casks had 
already been lined. up on the sidewalk 
ready for demolition, with grim-looking 
headsmen standing beside them, ax in 
hand, They made me think of the pic- 
tures of the executioners I had seen in 
Fox's Book of Martyrs, one of our par- 
lor-table books. The streets were 
packed with excited people, and one 
of the high officials of the Temperance 
organization was making an impas- 
sioned h. I do not know how long 
he had been speaking, but I had hard 
had time to find out what it was all 
about when he brought his remarks to 
a dramatic conclusion by a thunderous 
shout to the axmen to do their duty. 

The mad frenzy with which those 
men attacked the barrels frightened me. 
I had never before seen human beings 
swing weapons with. such fanatical 
hatred. The heads of the barrels col- 
lapsed beneath their mighty strokes, and 
the bright-colored wines and_ liquors 
came gushing forth and soon had filled 
the gutters to overflowing while the 
Temperance folk looked on with cheers 
and satisfaction, and the “wets” -stood 
and licked -their lips. 

Usually on my birthday nobody ever 
said anything about my going to bed; 
but when I'came home after the liquor- 

4 
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then attended the Versailles Peace 
Conference as press delegate, and in 
1921 returned to California to edit 
Sunset. 

He never returned to the law. In- 
stead, he moved to New York where 
he edited a book magazine, wrote 
literary criticism for the newspapers 
and magazines, married, and turned 
out fourteen books of his own. The 
thirteenth, Country Lawyer, was a 
best seller which later became a 
movie. Its success opened a rich vein 
of reminiscence for Partridge which 
he carried onward in the almost 
equally popular Big Family, from 
which the following sketch is taken, 
i vntvuvetvnesavnettraau navi 
spilling, all excited’ over what I had 
seen, Mother kept asking me if I wasn't 
getting sleepy. She asked me so many 
times that I began to suspect they had 


some reason for wanting to get rid of 
me. So I pretended to start for bed, 


went upstairs and shut the door of my. 


room with plenty of noise, and then | 
softly opened it and crept back. to the 
head of the stairs to find out what was 
going on. 

“I told you that you should have put 
a watchman over that liquor,” I heard 
Father say. “I have positive proof that 
Tim siphoned off all the gin and most of 
the whiskey, and sold it in Geneva.” 
His laughing interrupted him. “I’ve got 
the facts and figures. I know exactly 
where it went.” 

Mother’s voice sounded angry. “But 
that can’t be so! I saw the barrels 
opened—they were all full!” 

“Of water!” laughed Father. “Of 
course he’d have to fill them up with 
something.” 

By. this time Mother was good and 
angry. “Why, the man’s no better than 
a thief!” 

“That’s what I told you in the be- 
ginning.” I could see that Father was 
enjoying this. “Why will you get mixed 
up with these fool things? If this should 
ever leak out you and your League for 
Temperance will be the laughing stock 
of the nation.” \ 

“But—but can't-we have him arrested 
for theft?” Mother demanded. 

“Of course—but would your organiza- 
tion look very pretty prosecuting a man 
for stealing sider belonging to the 
Temperance League?” © _ 

This silenced Mother for quite a few 
moments and then, -greatly perturbed, 
she asked, “Does—does everybody know 
about it?” ‘ 

“Nobody but Tim and the fellow he 
sold it to. 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Wide World 


Plane take-offs and landings are directed by dispatchers from control 
tower at airport. CAA centrols 23 airway traffic control centers. 


By Charles I. Stanton 


Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration 


 Nerene- aircraft production is prob- 
ably the second largest industry in 
America in value of production, with 
a volume of over $3,000,000,000. Our 
prophets say it is destined to be the 
biggest industry, éxceeding even steel 
and automobiles. It did not’ reach this 
position overnight, and it isn’t just the 
war that is responsible for this growth. 
Aviation has been a business ever since 
the barnstorming daredevils tried to 
make their living in surplus war planes 
after World War I. 

Many old Army flyers signed up with 
the Post Office for air mail experimental 
work in 1919. At College ‘Park, Mary- 
land, we worked on basic problems of 
improving our equipment. We experi- 
mented with instruments—better com- 
passes, rate of climb (or descent) in- 
dicators, turn and bank indicators, arti- 
ficial horizons—to find devices which 
would enable us to fly more efficiently, 
and with less risk, in bad weather. In 
cooperation with the Navy and the 
Bureau of Standards we worked on ra- 
dio compass and induction airport 
localizers. We built the first all-weather 
tunway constructed in the country to 
keep the mail running through the 


Winter. 


The Air Commerce Act 
In 1926, with, the passage of the 


\ir Commerce Act, came recognition of 
ivil and commercial flying by the Gov- 
ernment. Up to that time, the growth 


in chartered business, air mail, instruc- 
tion and exhibition flying throughout 
the country had- been erratic. There was 
no regulatory organization. As time 
passed, it became more and more evi- 
dent that some agency was needed to 
control the increased volume of flying. 

Until that time every pilot was a free 
lance, and flew as he pleased. Believe 
it or not, no government licenses were 
required. You could climb into a cock- 
pit and take off without the slightest 
previous instruction! 

The Air Commerce Act changed all 
that. It charged the Secretary of Com- 
merce with the responsibility of pro- 
moting and regulating air commerce. It 
marked the first comprehensive govern- 
mental effort to give aviation a sub- 
stantial role in our national economy. 

Shortly after President Coolidge 
signed the Act, the es gpersccaed gacia 
of the Department of Commerte was 


organized. It has gone through various- 


changes. Since 1938, when the Civil 
Aeronautics Act was passed, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has been es- 
tablished as the supreme regulative 
body of civil aviation. It is still at- 
tached to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Pilots were licensed for the first time 
in 1926. In cooperation with the air- 
line operators, navigation facilities were 
installed along the air mail service 
routes. Flying rules, standards and re- 
quirements covering aircraft, airmen 
and the airlines themselves were set up. 

The pioneer inspectors and engineers 
of the Aeronautics Branch had to estab- 
lish safety standards for the construc- 
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tion, testing and maintenance of air- 
craft engines and accessories. Anyone 
can still build any kind of aircraft he 
wishes; but he cannot fly it_indiscrim- 
inately, nor carry passengers in it, 
unless it is federally-examined, certifi- 
cated and periodically inspected as air- 
worthy. Medical and flying tests for 
pilots were also established. 

The duty of building the highways 
of aerial commerce was Nar o. om by 
the Airways Division, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Bureau of Light- 
houses in the Department of Commerce. 
If ocean routes need to be guarded, 
why not airlines? Within two years the 
Airways Division had surveyed and 
equipped with rotating beacons ten 
miles apart, and emergency landing 
fields every 30 mile§, over 4,100 miles 
of federal airways. 

Aeronautical communication services 
must be speedy to make weather and 
flight information available in time to 
be useful. Because of this, the tele- 
type method of communication was in- 
stalled for distribrting meteorological 
information. High-powered radiotele- 
phone transmitters were developed for 
broadcasting voice messages to air- 


craft in flight. 


The Federal Airways 


Thus was built the nucleus of the 
vast CAA radio and lighting aids to 
air navigation which an comprise a 
system covering more than 30,000 
miles of airways within the continental 
United States, including 308 lighted 
landing fields and 2,276 airway beacon 
lights. 

A pilot may never see the ground 
from the time of his take-off until he 
lets down through the cloud or fog 
over the airport where he is to land. 
Yet, aided by the CAA’s navigation fa- 
cilities, he may know at all times ex- 
actly where he is. 

In 1926, few American operators 
were making any serious effort to at- 
tract passengers, but when they began, 
they made a good job of it. The growth 
of the air passenger business has been 
one of the most spectacular develop- 
ments in American aviation. Air trans- 
portation was one of the few industries 
to forge ahead during the bitter years 
of depression. In 1941, our U.S.-owned 
airlines carried over 3,000,000 passen- 
gers, and more than 16,000,000 pounds 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Once again Westinghouse has as its guests in Washington 
40 high school seniors from all parts of the courttry. 
They are boys and girls who showéd exceptional aptitude 
for science; outstanding representatives of more than 
‘14,000 contestants in the Second Annual Science Talent 
Search. 

Sponsored by Westinghouse and conducted by Science 
Clubs of America, the Science Talent Search is designed 
to discover svudincs who have the ability for creative 
achievement in engineering or science and to provide 
opportunities to develop this ability. 

The forty listed here have been selected to attend the’ 
annual Science Talent Institute, where they compete for 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships. Last year, in addi- 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


tion to the Westinghouse awards, every boy and girl 
selected for the trip was offered scholarship help by one or 
more colleges or universities. Every ome was @ winne! 

If you will be a senior next year, and if you have 
interest and ability in the field of science, the Science 
Talent Search is your opportunity. You will find 
that formal science courses are extremely helpful, but 
they are not necessary—aptitude for science is the main 
requirement. 

Full information concerning the Science Talent Search 


may be obtained by. writing to Science Clubs of America, | 


1719 N Street, Washington, D.C., or to School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Maanufaccuring Company, 306 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Aviation and Government 
(Concluded) 

of air express. In 1926, the average air- 

line fare was 12 cents per mile, Today 

it is approximately 5 cents per mile. 

It was barely more than a decade be- 
fore the federal airways spread beyond 
the limits of the continental United 
States. During the past three years, the 
CAA has been engaged in establishing 
emergency landing fields, radio ranges, 
and weather services throughout the 
world. In Alaska, because building pole 
lines is difficult, teletype is not used, 
but the information is sent by radio 
telegraph. Communications _ stations 
have been established in Hawaii, and 
on some of the South Pacific islands. 
And throughout the Atlantic and Car- 
ibbean areas,~from Iceland to Brazil, 
high-powered radio stations are. bein, 
built by the CAA to protect our bean 
ly expanding war aviation facilities. 

As commercial aviation grew, and 
more people were flying the airways, 
something had to be done about con- 
trolling traffic. 

The first control of air traffic by the 
Federal Government was inaugurated 
on July 6, 1936, when three airway 
trafic control centers were taken over 
from the air carriers. There are now 23 
airway traffic control centers, each con- 
trolling an average of approximately 
1,500 miles of civil airways. 

During 1941 the Air Traffic Control 
Service controlled over 2,000,000 air- 
craft movements. This number is 
doubling every year. 

The contro] of air traffic on airports 
is a still more recent activity of the 
Federal Government. The CAA is now 
operating over 40 traffic control towers 
at airports throughout the country. 

Similarly, CAA’s work in the field 
of airport construction has greatly ex- 
panded. It began in 1926 to rate air- 
ports in the nation, and served as con- 
sultant .té* cities or private groups 
which were building airports: In 1940, 
it was designated as the executive 
clearing house for a greatly expanded 
airport program coordinated with the 
defense effort. In 1942 an a propria- 
tion of about $200,000,000- has ar 
expended by the CAA on new airports, 
and probably still more will be spent 
this year, These fields, for military use 
at present, will be available for civilian 
fying after the war. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, official 
policy-making body of the CAA, now 
issues certificates for new or revised 
air routes, establishes the air mail 
toutes, formulates the Civil Air Regu- 
lations, and investigates air accidents 
to determine causes and remedies. 

Step by step, by trial and error, the 
Government has cooperated with the 
private airlines to make U. S. civil avia- 
tion the world leader that it is today. 
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We are what we eat. Good health depends on the 
right foods . . . such as a whole grain cereal like 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% whole wheat made 
up into crisp, toasted biscuits, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings you valuable minerals such as iron 
and phosphorus. A good source, too, of Vitamin B, 
as nature provides it. A.taste you'll enjoy year after 
year. Begin serving Nabisco Shredded Whegt—today! 
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Ernie whispered to Midge as she 
got on the employees’ elevator at 
Bond's Friday evening. 

“For me?” Midge puzzled. She had 
a date with Bud, but he was supposed 
to go to Hi-Y meeting first. 

“Yep. New one,’ Emie grinned. 
“Come in and asked me if that cute- 
looking little blonde salesgirl had left. 
Right away I sez, ‘You mean Midge 
Martin?’ And he sez, ‘I dunno, but I'll 
know her when I see her.’” . 

“Well, I can’t imagine who—g’night, 
Ernie,” Midge said, leaving the elevator 
at the first floor. 

The minute she opened the outside 
door Midge saw him, but it took her-a 
moment more to remember who he was. 
Of course! It was the boy to whom 
she’d made her first sale, the one who'd 
bought a bag for his mother’s birthday 
present! 

“Hello,” 
prised to see me, aren't you?”« 

“Yes, I—was anything wrong with the 
bag?” she asked anxiously. 

He shook his head and smiled. “That’s 
what I came to tell you. Ma’s proud as 
a peacock. Says it’s the nicest present 
she’s ever had.” 

“Oh, I’m glad! Did she—did she have 
a happy birthday, besides that?” Midge 
went on, not knowing what else to say. 

“Best ever! Look, could I walk with 
you to the bus or wherever you're 
going? I'll tell you about it.” 

“Why—yes. I take the Arbor Road 
bus at Center Street.” : ie 

Evidently he caught the hesitancy in 
her answer, because he laughed and 
said, “Miss Martin, I'd like you to meet 
Mr. Walasek. Midge—Joe. Now, feel 
better? Or do you think I’m just another 
wolf on the loose?” 

“No, I-” 
“Betcha would if I asked you to go 


Pisce waiting for you outside,” 


e said. “Guess you're sur- 





Cc. Tracy 





by Kk 
“But now,” he smiled, ‘I’ve 
something real to fight for!’ 


somewhere and have a bite to eat,” he 
added questioningly. 

“Well, I—I have a date.” 

“Uhmm. I was afraid of that. Any- 
how, about Ma’s birthday—” 

As they walked down the street Joe 
told Midge about the party he and “the 
kids” had arran for their mother, in- 
viting several of her old friends. They'd 
walked about three blocks when sud- 
denly they heard the wail of the air-raid 
siren and saw a warden coming towards 
them, shouting, “Practice black-out! 
Clear the streets!” 

Joe took Midge’s arm. “Here, any 
port in a storm!” he said, piloting her 
into the nearest doorway, which turned 
out to be Hamburger Heaven. 


“aa AYBE Pil get to buy you that ham- 

burger, after all,” he laughed, as 
they sat down at the counter. 

Midge hesitated. “My family are ex- 


pecting me home to dinner, but I sup- . 


pose I could phone.them—” 

“Not in a black-out,” Joe put in 
quickly. “Keep the wires clear, you 

ow. 

“Oh, of course. I forgot!” 

“My sister works at the telephone ex- 
change and she says some of the calls 
they get are worse than forgetting. Peo- 
ple call up and ask, “Was that air- 
raid siren or an ambulance?’ She says 
even ordinarily Information is jammed 
with silly questions and requests. for 
numbers that are in the telephone book. 
People don’t realize what a job the tele- 
phone companies are trying to do with 
a shortage of manpower and no new 
lines—well, what'll it be?” Joe asked. 





ea lease.” 
“Bottle of beer?” . 
“No, thanks, Fil have milk,” Midge 


said. 
» “Make it megs Se ordered, then 
dge. 


’ turned back to . “You don't 
drink? I'm xl 
“Why?” Midge asked, interested. 


“I dunno. For one thing, I see too 
much of it among some of the kids at 
the plant. They've got their first job, 
making good money, and they think it’s 
smart to blow it on drinking and gam- 
bling. ‘Better make hey-hey while the 
moon shines,’ they figure. Well, I don’t 
see it that way. Since I can’t fight the 
war on account of this bum leg of mine, 
I'd rather sock my money into bonds 
and bombs. Besides, I e maybe 
some day I'll be glad of that little nest 
egg—” he pa and looked at her. 
“You probably don’t remember much 
about the depression. You're still in 
high school, aren’t you?” 

es, but I remember hearing my 
father talk about hard times.” 


— 


“Well, I was a ‘depression kid,’” Joe § 


went on, “just beginning high school. 
My Dad was out of wofk for two years, 
then he died and left Ma with six kids 
to feed. We were on relief and it wasn't 
any fun. I felt licked before I started. 
But now,” he smiled, “I've got some- 


thing to fight for! Say, want another 


‘burger or a—” 

“No, thanks.” Midge looked towards 
the-door at the sound of the all-clear 
signal. “I'd better get home, so my fam- 
ily won't worry. It’s—it’s been fun, 
though.” 

“Same here. Y'know, I'd like for you 
to meet Ma some time. Some time - 
I’ve passed 9a te ion by your family, 
of me oe laughed. “What would 
you say if I happened to ring your door. 
bell Sunday afternoon?” 

This time Midge didn’t hesitate. 
“Why, I'd say, ‘Hello, Joe, whaddya 
know? Come on in and shut the do’’” 
she smiled. ” 
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Oil Right 


An Ithaca (N.Y.) farmer recently 
applied to the OPA for a supplementary 


rationing of kerosene to use in the | 


treatment prescribed by a veterinarian 
for his colicky. cow. In answer he re- 
ceived a questionnaire which he: filled 
out as follows: 

Make? Jersey. 

Body Type?. Two horns, tail, four 
feet, an udder and four teats. 

Year? 1940. 

Rating or Seating Capacity? I have 
never ridden her, but imagine she 
would seat two. “ 

Mileage? The vet gave her one quart 
of kerosene and she ran four miles, so 
I judge she would have gone 16 miles 
on four quarts. I can’t tell her speed, 
as the vet hasn’t yet caught up with 
her. 


Time 


Fierce Aid 


First Aid Instructor: “Now, tell. me 
what you would do if you saw a car 
stalled, and the driver slumped over 
the wheel?” 

Eager Pupil:. “Jack up the car and 
take the tires!” 


Considerate . 


Two men were seated in.a crowded 
bus. One, noticing that the other had 
his eyes closed, asked: 

“What's the matter, Bill? Aren’t you 
feelin: well?” 

“Oh, I'm feeling fine. I just hate to 


gees | 
BUY A BOND TODAY 


By Frank Sullivan 


Want to help your country’s heroes? 
Want to scotch the Nazi Neros? 
Want to wing a brace of Zeros? 
THEN BUY A BOND TODAY. 


Want to multiply the troubles 

Of von Bock and Joseph Goebbels; 
Puncture Shicklgruber’s bubbles? 
THEN BUY A BOND TODAY. 


Want to prove your vaunted zeal 
For your Uncle Samuel’s weal? 
Want to make the Axis squeal? 
THEN BUY A BOND TODAY. 


Want to help to keep ‘em soaring? 
Want to melt down Hermann Goer- 
ing? 


Want to bust the Axis war ring? 
THEN BUY A BOND TODAY. 


Consider Patriot John T. Squawk 

Who takes it out in high-flown talk. 

Patriotism via lips 

Never did, nor will, build ships. 

So, dig down, Squawk, and let your 
dollar 

Be your anti-Axis holler. 


Want to make the war end quicker? 
Want to help make Rommel sicker? 
Want to flutter Tojo’s ticker? 
THEN BUY A BOND TODAY. 


Reprinted by permission of PM. 








see ladies standing.” 


LESS 
MEAT 




















Dunke for O.Wt 


Mouse: “Have you no patriotism?” 








$1.00 and $1.50. 


Send for Free illustrated booklet about ties! 





**He invented it himself 

to protect his Arrow ties’’ 
e This man is crazy. He should have more than two Arrow ties to pro- 
tect. Arrow patterns /ook smarter, are newer because we send men all 


over America to find the latest fashions. In addition to style, Arrow has 
a special lining that curbs wrinkling. Get some at your Arrow dealer’s. 


ARROW TIES 


AAs Outstanding as Arrow Shirts 


* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 





Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New York 
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Many Happy Returns 
(Concluded) , 


“But are thieves likely to boast about 
their crimes?” 

Father laughed softly. “Not unless 
they want to go to jail.” 

“So if the story leaks out it will have 
to come from you?” 

“Well,” Father admitted, “that would 
be the natural inference.” 

Mother gave a great sigh. “Then I 
think we will let sleeping dogs lie,” 
she said. “Shall we go up now?” 

I hastily withdrew to my room and 
undressed in the dark so that they 
would not suspect that I had been 
eavesdropping. Naturally I kept the 
secret. It was one of my dearest posses- 
sions. I hugged it to my heart, and after 
I was in bed at night I used to lie and 
think about it. The mere sight of Tim 
O’Neill would thrill me. I would look 
at him and think that even though™he 
did not know it, he was completely in 
my power. This was very nourishing 
to my ego until] Tim was removed from 
my sphere of influence by dropping 
dead of heart trouble. For years I won- 
dered about those sleeping dogs and 
why Mother wanted them to lie. I kept 
- wishing that I might have arrived at 
the head of the stairs in time to hear 
what they had to do with the story. 
. But all in all I- think it was the most 
exciting birthday of my life. 

Birthday presents were something 
that we were not encouraged to expect. 
I don’t recall that as a child I ever re- 
ceived one. We children used to club 
together and give birthday presents to 
Father and Mother, head the inspira- 
tion for such a gift always came from 
one of the older children. One year we 
gave Father a sterling-silver napkin 

ook. It was about the size of the shoe 
buckles worn by our Puritan ancestors, 
and as practical as a watch fob. The 
idea of the hook was to hold a man’s 
napkin under his chin. An aperture was 
proyided to Pip the corner of the nap- 
kin, and the hook went down inside the 
place where a man’s collar button used 
to be. I must admit that the device held 
the napkin securely—especially’ when 
fastened with the little safety pin Father 


" . one corner. Nothing could 


~ 


kept for the purpose—though it bunched 
ahs cnaterl, in folds to be “ 
from any square of clo Ty es 

a ve been 
more ineffective, more inconvenient, 
and still it brought tears to Father's 
eyes when we gave it to him, and more 
ant that, he used it for three meals a 
day for 
formed, ~napkin-hook habit as 
he formed his other habits, and when 
he sat down at table away from home 
he was lost without it. Once when he 
was trying a long will case in Rochester 
and was dway for nearly three weeks 
he sent bome for his napkin hook. I was 
old enough at the time to think that 
was pretty silly, and asked Mother a 
little scornfully if she was going to send 
it. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I'll send it on 
the first mail. If I don’t he'll probably 
lose the case.” 

We seem to have been going in for 
silver at this time, for when Mother's 
birthday came along we decided to give 
her a silver spoon for her own personal 
use-and marked in a personal way. We 
didn’t want just the family uame or 
initial, we wanted something more inti- 
mate, and after many whispered con- 
ferences we decided to have the word 
Mama engraved on the handle. The 
girls had already, selected the pattern, 
and two of them went back to the jew- 
elry store to give directions for the 
marking. The watchmaker, who was 
also the engraver, was an old German 
with more artistic than linguistic ability, 
and when on Mother's birthday . the 
spoon was delivered to her by a mes- 
senger from the store we found to our 

eat disappointment and disgust that 

e had marked it Ma Ma. 

Mother took no apparent notice of 
the peculiar marking. It was Louise who 
discovered the mistake and called at- 
tention to it. We children of course 
were crushed, for we thought that once 
a thing was engraved it was final and 
could not be changed. And we all felt 
greatly relieved when Herb, with his 
unfailing supply of tears, burst out cry- 
ing. Father gave the engraving close 
scrutiny and said that without doubt 
the superfluous capital M could be 
erased and re Te by a lower case 


ears and years. In time he - 


" was a 


letter. Somehow this did not seem pos. 
sible to us, and even if it were pos 
we despaired of being able to. make the 
old German understand. Father laughed 
this off. He said he would handle the 
matter for us and would explain it all 
to the old watchmaker in German. 
Father’s German was a matter of 
an family pride. He had studied the 
guage in school, and in addition to 
that he had a practical ing knowl. 
edge of it. A number of his clients were 
Germans and whenever they met him 
on the street they would shout their 
greetings in ‘their own language. He 
ble to give them as good as they 
sent, and we all felt perfectly confident 
that the old watchmaker was in for a 
severe talking-to and some very definite 
instructions. As it turned out, however, 
Father's German was not, typographi- 
cally speaking, equal to the occasion, for 
when the nm came back the lettering 
was all in capitals of the most ornate 
and flowing Spencerian script, M A M A. 


Reprinted from Big Family, by Bell 
Partridge, by permission of Whittlesey 
House, publishers. 


Company Coming! 

A patriotic lady sent the following 
invitation to an officer at a nearby Army 
post: “Mr. and Mrs. Brown request the 
pleasure of Captain Green’s company 
at dinner.” 

The next day ‘she was somewhat 
startled when she read the reply: “With 
the exception of five men on leave and 
three on sick list, Captain Green’s Com- 
pany accept with pleasure your invite- 


_ tion to dinner.” 


What's in a Name? 


A West Coast citizen named Adolf 
Hitler began signing it some years 
ago Adolph (no relation) Hitler but, 
becoming more and more embarrassed 
as time went by, he has now changed 
to Alf Skipit. 


Coronet 


Sign of the Times 
A Broadway shoe store has crossed 
out “Final Sale” and substituted “Un- 
conditional Surrender.” 


Soglow in The New Yorker 
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Lookin’ for an installation ceremony 
for your VC?. Write to Woodson Tyree 
AT THE POMP or Lillian Schuster, 


teachers at Ponca 


City, Okla., Senior High School. They'll’ 


send you a swell assembly script. 


Essex High School in southwestern 
lowa (eure 95) may not es be 

large as some schools, 
LIVE WIRES a when it comes to 
VC activity they're colossal. Among 
other things, they've made a huge 
scrapbook on the war, arranged 7-foot 
panels of war headlines, colléeted over 
55 tons of scrap, sold thousands of dol- 
lars worth of War Stamps and Bonds, 
and roar their own VC song! 


The Junior Expert Emergency Patrio- 
tic Service (JEEPS) club of C Ayaan 
Pa., Junior High is do- 
JEEPS, JEEPS ing on or be 
way. They’ve conducted a_ patriotic 
rally which netted $167.50, raised over 
$1000 in Stamps and Bonds, cleared 
$60 in a rummage sale for the Red 
Cross, and done nobly by Russian and 
Greek war reliefs. 


Ten thousand jeeps and 100 war 
planes by Minute Man Day ( — 
19th)! That is the 
MORE JEEP spring war-savings goal 
set by the U. S. Treasury. Dept. for 
our high schools. How are you doing? 
Thomas Jefferson High of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has already purchased 
one jeep and is now going after a 
tank. Woodrow Wilson High in Fort 
Worth, Tex., has three jeeps to its 
credit! Lincoln High, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., started a campaign for one jeep. 
But in one hour raised $6862.50— 
which is enough for seven jeeps! . 


Oakland, Cal., Technical High School 

has set a goal of $175,000 for its Bond- 

Stamp campaign. Pur- 

JUNE DATE a ros, esi 

The Spirit of Technical.” June is the 

deadline. At last reading, the mercury 
was hovering around $100,000. 


Credit for the first movie short of a 
VC physical fitness program goes to the 
Samuel J. Peters 
WITHOUT HEDY Frich “school VC 
(New Orleans). The movie shows the 
Corps performing first aid and decon- 
taminating work, and engaging in mass 
calisthenic drills and obstacle races. 


-W 


No call for Dr. Kildare! Clearfield 
(Pa.) Junior High’s First Aid Club 
has the situation well in hand. 


“You're in the Army Now” may well 
be the theme song of the VC at Green- 
ville, Miss., High. 
ATTENSHUN! verything is or. 
ganized on a military basis. The VC 
is divided into nine companies, each 
having four officers—a captain, a first 
lieutenant, a second lieutenant, and a 
company clerk, The Community Serv- 
ice Division, having the largest member- 
ship, is divided into three companies; 
Land Service has two companies, and 
the other four divisions one each. The 
captain of each company is a member 
of the General Staff; the Chief of Staff 
is elected from this group. 


Something new in the way of part- 
time jobs is being tried at Burbank 


and Pasadena 
BCY-POWER (Calif.). Four hun- 


dred boys between the ages of 16 and 


17 are working and going to school on- 


alternate months. work four 
straight weeks in the Lockheed and 
Vega aircraft plants and then go to 
school for four weeks. 


Keep tuned to the Blue Network 
every Tuesday afternoon from 2:30 to 
3:00 for the Victory 
ON THE AIR Hour, official VC pro- 
gram. Coming programs include: March 
16~Anchors Aweigh, Various branches 
of the Navy and how to prepare for 
them; March 23—Power Means Man- 
power, What you can do to help meet 
the need, for manpower in the months 
ahead. 














DIVRY’S HANDY 


SPANISH- 


English and 
ENGLISH-SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


By J. DOUGLAS, Ph.D. and A. LOMO, Ph.D. 


The most complete, reliable and up-to-date 
pocket Dictionary, listing all Spanish and Eng- 
lish words in current use — over 60,000 — 
including many of the latest technical, scienti- 
fic and military terms. Also contains Elements 
of Grammar, full list of Irregular Verbs, Cities 
with their populations, Colored Maps, etc. 
Indispemsable to students, translators, business 
men, etc. 536 pages, 31/.x61, flexible leather- 
ette binding. Postpaid $1.75; with Indexes 
$2.00. On sale at leading bookstores. 


D. C. DIVRY,“Inc., Publishers 
240 W. 23rd ST., NEW YORK 

















yew 
dg“ TEEN- AGE” 
SKIN 


Don't risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 33, successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists, 

FREE: Generous: sample, write postcard to 
Posiam, Dept. B. 8, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. City 








BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 


Write for literature 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn. 














ios RINGS $152 PINS-5N¢ 
SHES eS ree Catalogue of Schoo! an. \is/ 
SS Fe eA, 
EtreiBar ofc? avec" 8s [BS] 




















WAR FOR FREEDOM 
Know all the facts about the war and the 
stories behind it with this new 64-page 
war atlas and handbeok. 17 large maps— C 
25 war photos—a real buy at =_ 
5 or more ONLY 15c ea. 15 or more ONLY 10c ea. 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

























YES, AND NOTHING 
HITS THE SPOT LIKE 
PLANTERS PEANUTS! 









f you’re aiming for flavor, you can hit the bull’s eye every 
time by getting a bag of PLANTERS PEANUTS. Nothing hits the spot like 
these fgesh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts—and they score just as high in 
energy. Try a bag now. You'll know they’re genuine PLANTERS—always 
fresh and tasty—by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 


















JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains Just mail 15c and two empty 5c-Planters Peanut bags or 


| b Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 






410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
ONLY special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S? Wilkes Barre, Pa, Do if today— Jep 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. of Shaver 
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